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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


A DUEL IN WHE TIME OF HENRY THE THIRD. 


A SKETCH FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 


For some time past King Henry the third had neglected his pup- 
pies, his monkies and paroquets. He was no longer seen to hurry 
through the streets of Paris, and running from convent to convent 
to deprive the nuns of their lapdogs, poodles, and other pets whose 
The true friends of the 


house of Valois, in their gratification at witnessing such an alteration 


beauty or tricks had attracted his notice. 


in his habits, were loud in their exultation, and declared that the 
king was ashamed of his former follies, and would yet restore to the 
throne of France its old majesty, and reinstate it in the integrity of 
its power. The partizans of Guise, on the contrary, were dispirited 
and anxious, as they were apprehensive that Henry would recall to 
mind the promise of his youth, and his glorious victories at Jarnac 
and Moncontour 
his friends in their hopes, and his enemies in their forebodings ; as 


They were both, however, quickly undeceived ; 


the festivities and masquerades of the carnival had only temporarily 
suppressed the monarch’s regard for his old fnends, the dogs, mon- 
keys, and paroquets ; and to this absurdity were superadded other at- 
tachments, both pernicious to the state and discreditable to the king 

During the tumultuous and extravagant revelry of the last days of 
the carnival, and that unrestrained license with which the penances, 
fasting, and mortification of leut are ushered in, the king had occu- 


ring. 


pied his time in running at the rng, sallying out at night to assault 
and maltreat the citizens of his good city of Paris, and committing 
all manner of disorders in its streets and alleys, in company with his 
four minions, the Seigneurs Livarot, Caylus, Maugiron, and Saint 
Megrin, disguised as nymphs and satyrs. 

‘The king took no pleasure in any society but that of these gentle- 
men, who boasted everywhere of their extraordinary influence over 
their master, in order to gratify their ambition, as well as to create 
a party in their favour. No place could be obtained but by their in- 
terest, and those who had occasion to solicit anything at court, paid 
homage to them; they were constantly surrounded by a gang of in- 
triguers, who buzzed about them hke a swarm of wasps ready to 
assault a hive, to plunder it of its sweets. ‘The ladies, too, received 
them everywhere with siules and caresses ; for they were the king's 
favourites, and all benefices and courtly distincuons depended upon 
their good will. ‘Their arrogance and luxury exceeded all that had 
vet been seen even at the coart of Catherine de Medicis. Discon- 
tents and murmurs were daily excited by their insolence and audacity, 
wlule the ranks of the Guises were swelled by the malcontents 

An affair of gallantry, in which Marguerite, the queen of Navarre, 
had hgured, embroiled Caylus with a spark named D’ Eutraguet, onc 


Kang Henry 


had exerted all his influence to prevent the feud from breaking into 


of the boldest of the youthful adherents of Lorraine 


open violence, and he frequently repeated to his couruers—* If | do 
not get rid of my sister, I shall have a civil war even in my closet.” 

Notwithstanding the earnest instances of Queen Marguerite’s bro- 
ther, the two amorous rivals hated each other with the utmost cor- 
diality, and no opportunity was onutted of a mutual interchange of 
nyury and mischiel 

It happened on the twenty-seventh of April, 1578, that D'Entra- 
guct was on duty at the Louvre, and amused himself in the palace 
court at the noble game of primero, in which he had an opportunity 
of profitably applying the lessons he had learned thereim from Ma- 
dame De Montpensier, at the Hotel de Guise. At each deal of the 
cards, he swept the board of the stakes, and quickly emptied the purses 
of the rival players 

* By St. Marguerite ! exclaimed Caylus, throwing a handful of 
gold crowns on the table, “it shall never be said that the Guises win 
gentlemen's money, to pay their rebel shopkeepers with,” and he 
challenged D’Entraguet to another game 

* By St. Marguerite!” rejoined the lucky D°Enotraguet with a 
sneer; “vou have recourse, my dear fellow, to an unprojitious pa- 
troness. Surely vou forgot that vou have never vel gotten anything 
from that quarter.” 

This observation, and the ironical tone with which it was uttered, 
made all the bystanders laugh. Caylus’s cheek became deadly pale, 


rucrite, 


but as he had been ridiculously plted in his intrigue with Marg 
he was reluctant to make use of this pretext to quarrel with hrs sue- 
cessful mval. He therefore suppressed his resentment, and sat down 
at the table with as indifferent an air as he could assume. ‘The con- 
test. however, did not continue loug, and in two throws Caylus lost 
ail the money he had in his purse 


* Confusion!" exclaimed Caylus, flinging his glove in D'Eutra- 


guet’s face—* there is roguery or witchcraft here!” 
The other responded to this with an awful malediction, and in- 


In 


stantly precipitated himself upon his enemy poniard in hand 


the table, benches, stools, and money were upset, 


while the two opponents, whom their friends had seized and held 


an mstant 
fast, made vain attempts to get at each other 


* Bastard of St. Barabbas,” foamed out Caylus, “1 proclaim 


you for a heretick, a scoundrel, and a traitor!” 


“You are a wretch, and unworthy of the name of man!’ was 
D'Entraguet’s reply. 

“I shall expect you at the Tournelles, in two hours,” shouted 
Caylus, “with sword and dagger, to tight to extremity, without 
mercy, and while the heart beats, and the hand can hold the weapon.” 

“Yes, crawling reptile, I will wait you there unt! death, and ] 
promise you before the san sets I will have your body thrown to the 
crows of the slaughter-houses.” 

Caylus was on the point of replying to this injury, when Henry 
the third appeared on the baleony, over which he udly leaned, ac- 
Not to alarm his master, 


Caylus resumed his calmness, and left the spot to look for his seconds 


companied by Livarot and De Maugiron 

** Who are these groups,” demanded Henry ; * have the Leaguers 
taken arms, and do they come to besiege my palace of the Louvre 

“Sire,” said St. Megrin, * they are the rmpertinent Guises, who 
have dared to come here and imsult your friends.” 

**My cousins of Guise are always troubling me,”” exclaimed the 
king, despairingly. ‘They harass me night and day! Who will 
free me from this accursed kindred!” 

« That will I, my lege,” answered the young St. Megrin promptly 

“ You, my dear child—they would kill you. ‘These devilish Lea- 
guers will drive me mad!" 

The king covered his face with both hands, and stamping furiously 
on the ground, entered his oratory to pray God to deliver hun trom 
his enemies 

On his side D'Entraguet hastened to the Hotel de Guise to take 
advice, and to find friends to act as lus seconds. He made the duke 
acquainted with his wishes respecting the disposition of his estates 
and family. Having made his preparations for the combat, he pre 
sented himself to the duke to bid him farewell, when the latter step- 
ped him, saying 

* You surely cannot intend to go to the field in this manner- 
why, vou would be massacred like a cluld, for what resistance could 
you possibly make with such a slight wespon as that by your side 


Itis but a mere parade-sword, only fit to hunt the heretick dogs 


D'Entraguet, | Jend vou this good and trusty ramer; its blade is 
strong and well tempered; and, remember, young man, it is the 


weapon I weed under the walls of Chauteau Thierry.” 

Henri of Guise unbuckled his sword from his belt, and handed it 
to his friend, who received it respectfully, and kissing the lalt which 
was worked into the shape of the cross, he left the hotel, attended 


by Schomberg and De Riberac. The duke hastened after them and 


stationed himself at a window in a house which overlooked the 
place of combat 
The clock of St. Paul strack four, when Schomberg, D’ Entra 


les 


guet, and De Riberac made their appearance on the ‘Tourne! 


Three mimutes afterward Caylus, Maugiron, and Livarot arrived in 


a roval carriage. Having taken their position, the two combatants 





bowed to each other while the others formed a ring around them 

*Tonly invoke my lady and my king,” said Cavlus, putting hun- 
self on his guard ; the n, grace fully lifung his left hand to his ly s, he 
blew a kiss to a lady, who stood at a window of the Hotel Bowsy, 
covered from head to foot with a white veil 


wy” 


“If T recoil one inch, or overstep this limit.” observed Cay 


said D'Entraguet, ** call upon heaven, and my true heart.” 
lus, 
fixing his scabbard in the sand, * may I be ever hereafter looked upou 
asa poltroon ” D'Entraguet did the same, and their swords crossed 

‘The contest was fearfal and protracted ; strength and agility had 
Cavlus was the more practised and skil- 


ful, but the other was the robuster; and thrusts and 


alternately the advantage 
ripostes, lunges 
and cuts were parried as quickly as they were delivered. Sparks of 
tire followed the clashing of their swords, and the two antagonists 
kept their word faithfully, for neither rec eded an inch, covermg 
themselves adroitly with the guard of the sword and the pomard’s 
hilt. The Leaguer, who perceived that lus adversary sustaimed the 


combat less vigorously than at first, pressed him with mereased fury 


and vivacity. Caylus had already received several wounds, when 
Maugiron, seeing his friend covered with blood, endeavoured to part 
the combatants 


* Fall back,” 


fight to extremity, without pity or mercy 


screamed Caylus, * fall back—we have promised to 
Saving this, he made 
a desperate lunge, and grazing D'Entraguet’s arm, could not re 
cover his guard im tune enough to parry the latter's thrust, which he 
received in the breast, the point passing clean through his body 
* Heaven is with us,” cried M 
aside the curtain behind which he had viewed the fight-—* ves, gen- 


de Guise, impatiently drawing 


tlemen, heaven has preserved one of the bravest champions of its 


catholick army.” The duke then reverentially crossed himself, 


and those who stood around, followed his example. The veiled 
lady who had been observed at the Hotel Boisy, shneked and fell as 
Caylus rolled im the dust, and was not seen again. ‘The hapless 
nmunion was almost expiring, when be was raised, and carried mito 
the hotel. ‘The only injury suffered by D’Entraguet, was a shght 
scratch in the arm 

The quarrel was supposed to be settled, and the surviving par- 
ties prepared to leave the ground, when De Maugiron stepped tor 
ward, and, almost inarticulate with rage, said, * No, no, gentlemen, 


we cannot allow Uus pretty business to go off so. Before we bid 


you good morning, | must measure swords with De Riberac.” 
“Tam not the man to balk you,”’ answered the latter, putting 
his band on the hilt of his sword 
“As for this little Schomberg,” observed Livarot, “I had im 
tended to let him off after 1 had pulled his ears; but now, blood 
calls for blood.” 
In an mmstant, the four gentlemen's weapons flashed in the air 
The 


inmimions and the adversanes flung themselves upon each other fu 


No entre aty, no remonstrance, availed to pre vent the fight 


riously , and, at the very first onset, Maugiron and Schomberg were 


killed on the spot. Livarot recewed a cut on the head, which 
opened his skuil, and Riberac, pierced through and through, gave 
up the ghost when the sword was drawn out of the wound 
The fight ceased only for lack of combatants; and the two fac 

tons, their passiens somewhat moderated by this dreadful slaughter 
carried off their killed and wounded ; and tears of sorrow succeeded 
their shouts of maddened rage 

Th 


arch, 


last thrust had been scarcely made, when the anxious mon 
" 


advertised too late of what was going on, hurned to the scene 


of death. He had so repeatedly inquired for his mumons, that his 


attendants were under the necessity of commumeating to him what 


had transpired in the court of the Louvre As his carrage turned 
the corner of the Boulevard, he was stopped by those who bore De 
Maugiron's corpse. The prince put his head out of the window, 
and, recognizing lus frrend’s body, th ny himself out of the carriage, 


and rushed like a madman to the litter, upsetung all whe were in 


his way Percenving the blood-stained dress, and pale features of 


burst into such a fit of tears, and uttered such cnes, 


confused and ashamed 


Maueire 1, Me 


| 
that the bv-standers were and, ke epg a 


mournful sslence, they entered the Hotel Boiwsy together 


The king rushed head yto the room where Cavlus was lyu uv: 


who, on seeing the king, said, * You, at least, will not abandon me 





The monarch would have clasped him to his heart, but the sur 
geon mterfered 
* "Take care, sire have a care said Master Ambrose Dare 


*“pimeteen wounds are not so casy to close up = 


* Nineteen wounds '’ murmured Henry, with a deep sigh, and 
almost farting 


Master Pare 


nical 


and used the cabalistical terms 
} 


exerted all his skill, 


of his sur vocabulary to prove to lis hing, that the wounds 


t essentiails necessarily mortal 


or 


“Ah! repeat again those blessed words of comfort, Master Am 
brose ; save my fre suve hon, doctor—and | will give you a 
hundred thousand livres And for vou, my dear Caylus, when vou 
recover, [ have a handred thousand crowns ready Ihe words 
the king constantly repeated, as well as his sighs would allow him 

‘The minon lay m this state three-and thirty days; curing which 
tume the king scarcely quitted his piliow He admunistered his 
drok with tos own hand, assisted at the dressing of his wounds, 
and, to amuse him, sang songs composed by Ronsard and Desports s 


At last, the fatal day came, and Caylus expired in the king's arms 
Oh, my king, my kind hing!" When they 


brought hun the sacrament, and exhorted him to repent and confess 





ds were 





} } 
his last WO 


hus sins, he screamed, im blended accents of gnef and rage, “7 an 
not yet in hell, demons! why do you torment met What is the 


use of all this Your God abandoned me to myself during my life, 


and I do the same to him now With this awful noprecation, 


; j 


Caylus died in ternble convulsions 


For the honour of the last Valor, we will not recoent the extra 


vagances he committed He wept, groaned, upbraided heaven and 


earth, and, when he hed fauwly exhausted his tears and lamentations, 


had the coffin, in which De Maugion's body was embalmed, placed 


alongside Caylus’s bed, and went, alternately, from bed to ber, enn 
bracing the bodies of his frends, and regretting their untumely fate 


‘ 


A few days betore the combat, he had placed two ear-nings, of im 


estimable value, m Caylus's cars; these he now removed, end hung 
them to his ch aple t 

All the court received orders to attend the funeral of the minions 
the 
erected a superb mausoleum, which the Leaguers destroyed, during 


of beads 


in deep mourning, at church of St. Paul, and over them was 


the troubles, in LI88. The day after the duel, the princes of Guise, 
and their friends, interred De Riberac and Schomberg im the church 
of St. Gervais ; and over their tomb swore to avenge their death. U7 
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SELECTED TALES OF THE SEA. 


“ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 





” 


KY THE AUTHOR OF “ TOUGH VARNS 


Ir was on a lovely day, at the commencement of July, I8S11, that 
an English seventy-lour, statio sed off Reetness, observed a convoy 
approaching, an 1 having joined it, proceeded in company through the 
Great Belt to the south-end of Lanzeland, where she left the convoy 
with a westerly wind, and trunmed her sails to return to her old sta- 
tion. ‘They gradually receded trom each other, till the seventy-tour 
appeared the only ship floating on the smooth waters of the Belt 

The weat 
the atmospherick heat, and swelled the sleeping sails , the sun shone 


ier was extremely beautiful; the cool breeze tempered 








In rich splendour, the shore scenery Was hinety pieluresg ut , and the 
enemy's armed vessels were slowly returning to their difierent ports, 
disappointe din their expectations of a prize 

The tall ship glided swiftly along, and on the starboard side of 
the quarterdeck the captain and the first-lieutenant paced to and tro 
in eager conversation ; many of the oflicers were walking on the lar- 
board side, while the seamen grouped themselves together on the 
forecastie, sporting their sea wit, and cracking their nautical yokes 
at the expense of the Danish flotilla. Suddenly the lieutenant quit- 
ted the side of his chief, and immediately afterward the shrill pipe of 
the boatswain’s-mate was heard, followed by his deep, hoarse voice, 
exclaiming, * Bargemen, away! Pinnacers, away!’ In a few mi- 
nutes the crews of the two boats named were on the quart rdeck, 
and received orders to hold themselves in readiness for night duty 
The captain of marines Was also directed to have a party equippe d 
for the same service, and a few of the best men were selected from 
the ship's company to complete the expedition 

About midnight, when a little to the southward of the track be- 
ind Corsoer on the tsland of 


tween Nybore on the island of Fune 
lds 


Zealand, the boats, with the addition of a domble-bank eutter, put 


vp under the command of the second-leutenant, who 








off from the s 
received ordet 
town to another would probably take, and detam every boat he might 





sto le in the course which a vessel going from one 


fall in with. Should nothing present itself that maht, his boats were 
to make for tue islet in mid-passage, and, lying concealed throughout 
the day, ayvain to row guard as soon as darkness returned 

These orders were punet ially obeyed; and nothing appearing 
worth their notice, Liewtenant Montag at the approac hof dayliwht, 
repaired with his small squadron to the tslet; the boats were ear 
fully concealed, and the men directed not to appear at all, where it 
was possible they might be seen. ‘The ship had continued her course, 
and no traces of her were visible ; the day passed on, the westerly 
wind pre vailed, and just before sunset, Montagu, by the aid of his 
glass, discovered sever il small vessels preparmg to quit Nvborg, 
and one, that was larver and better ejuipped than the others, he 
knew to be the matl-packet 
nicated to his brether officers and the seamen and marines, and yoy 
It was evident that the 


This ple ising intellwence he commu 


ful expectation of a rich prize animated all 
Danes were unacquainted with the proximity of the boats, the sig- 
nal-posts had reported the ship to be at anchor off Ramsoe, and thus 
they indulged in hopes of sending across to Zealand without any 
danger ot capture 

It was known that the packet (a cutter of about thirty tons bur- 
den) never went unarmed, aml every heart beat high as she came 
down booming before the wind. Montayu forebore making the pre- 
concerted sivwal to the other boats, as he was not without a hope of 
taking the pac He therefore placed the barge ryght 
in her track, and was not discovered till close under her bows ; 


het by surprise 


when, by a judicious movement, he clapped alongside, and boarded 
withhis men. Resistance would have been equally foolish and una- 


vailing ; and thus, without a blow be 





ig struck, or se ircely any norse 


being made, lie took possession of his prize To send every one 
b ‘low, white he siwr ed sail and brovelit the cutter to the wi dd, 
was but the work of a few minutes ; and he was soon made sensible, 


by several musket shots, that his other boats had been eq ally on th 
In less than an hour nine 


he season, 


alert, and were bringing the vessels to 
market-vessels, laden with eoods and every deheacy of t 
and the packe 
the re Was als , na natlo val pou tol view, amore important seizure 


made ; for so sudden and unexpected had been the attack, that the 





. With passengers and bagyvaye, were captured But 


eaptain had not time to sink the mail, and thas very unportant des- 
patches, together with an immense number of notes on the bank of 
Denmark, fell into the hands of the English 

Montagu had ordered the marines and three seamen to remain 
with tum on board the eatter, and had sent the barge away to assist 
He then descended to the cabinof the packet, wh 





his comrades 
the prssengers, in inde hable terrour, were crowded tovether and 
uttering bitter lamentations. But there was one who attracted his 
attentions more than all the rest, and awakened every generous emo- 
tion of his heart twas a voung female, of exquisite beauty, ap- 
parently about seventeen years of ave » but her countenance was 
that of fixed despair Her dress was elegant, though somewhat 
soiled and negligently put on; and at her feet lay a female dome 

tick, giving way to convulsive bursts of anguish Montagn felt all, 
the soft vearnings of tenderness and compassion stealing through 


his breast; he gazed in admiration and with pity on bis captive ; 





their eyes met, and in an instant she thang herself before hin and 
clung to his knees At the tirst moment, the sudden throbbines of 
unrepresst da FoOny preve uted her sy uking : but recoverine more of 
self possession, in a voice sweetly musical, she add dl the 


ished leutenant in a languace half Enelish, half French. and im- 
plored him not to detain her as a prisoner, for she was hastenine to 
the court of Denmark, a si pyalie unt for a father’s hfe) Her beseech 
ing look, her earnest entreaty, her flowing tears, and her humble at- 
titude, distracted the mind of poor Montagu; and, for an instant, he 
cursed the chance which compelled him to be ervel. In vain he 
pointed out the impossibility of releasing the vessel; in vain he as- 
sured his lovely prisoner that she would be safe, and that im all pro- 
bability the captain, when acquainted with the part 
stantly set her at bberty. ** One hour's delay.” she ureed. “ might 
bereave her of a parent, the onlv one she had known from infaney 
The sentence of death was suspended over him for a breach of mi- 





ilars, would in- 





litary etiquette, and none bat the king could save his life 

Leaving the wretched girl to the care of her servant and the pas- 
sengers, he went on deck ; but the proud feeling of a victor had va- 
nished. It is true, he rallied sufficiently to issue his orders with ac- 
curacy and judgment; but the features of that beseeching counte 
nance were stamped upon his heart, and the soul-thrilling accents of 


| her sweet voice s 
He knew that a dereliction of duty might bring himtoa court-martial 
—he knew that all attempts at concealment would be vain: never 


_ theless he was determined, and directing the captain of the packet 


to have the lady's luggage in readiness, he ordered the crew of the 
barge to stow it in their boat. As commanding officer he was not 
amenable for his conduct to any one present; but in this mstance, 
he informed his brave fellows ot a few leading incidents connected 
with his situation, and his intention of landing the lovely girl iumme- 
diately 
main in the cutter, he put the Danish crew and passengers on board 
the other vessels, and directed the next in command to proceed to- 
ward Ramsoe with the prizes, under easy sail 

Uhe lady and her servant were placed in the barge, the sails were 
hoisted, and as the wind had gr adually died away to a ye nile air, the 
brave seamen stretched to their oars, and made their favourite boat 


Selecting, therefore, a few of his stoutest followers to re- 


ily through the sparkling waters 
As they were approaching the batteries of Corsoer, they deseried 





a fishing boat, mto which they placed the lady and her attendant, 
who were soon in safety within the harbour 
‘The officer, whom Montagu had lett in charge of the prizes, had 


The pide ket and 





obeyed his instructions, and kept under easy sail 


he market-boats were visible to the barge, slowly proceeding on 





ther course; but there was also visible that which d d not seem to 
he prizes. A portion of the Da 


Whieh had attended the couvey up the shores of the Belt, in return 





sh tlotulla, 





be observed on board | 


ing to ther harbours, had discovered the capture d vessels, and were 
evidently im eager pursuit 

Boldly did the stout bargemen stretch out their sinewy arms to 
the oars, that bent to their rapid strokes; gullantly did the swill 
boat dart over the rippling waters; musket aiter musket was tired 
by the young heutenant, to warn the prizes of ther danger, but it 
was not till the headmost of the gun-boats had got within reach ot 
shot, that they seemed sensible of being chased. ‘Then, indeed, ail 
sail was crowded, and every etlort made to accelerate their speed 
Sull the gun-boats gained upon them, and the headimost (which had 
greatly outstripped its companions) was preparing to throw a de- 
structive fire of grape and canister at the distance of a cable's 
length; when Montagu, in the barge, boldly dashed alongside ; and, 
though at first repulse d, yet, after a short but desperate struggle, 
eded m getting on board. Here, hand to hand, the contest 
raved, and death smote down the victims. ‘The two lieutenants met 


suce 





Their bright swords flashed in the red flame of the musketry. Mon- 


tagu felt that his future ho 





neipally depended upon that mo- 


cs pT 
ment; anniilation would be ps ferable to dishonour, but conquest 
might postibly regain character, distinction, and all that he feared 
was lost. His steel passed through the heart of the Dane, who fell 
liieless on the deck 

\ shout—a thrillmg, soul-strrring shout—burst from the barge’s 


crew, as they rushe d | 





wudlong upon the enemy, who, deprived of 
their gallant leader, called for quarter, and surrendered Phe gun- 


boat's head was immediately put round to meet the approaching tlo- 
tila, and the heavy charge of the cighteen po inder, ce signed tor 
the British, was poured, with destructive preetsion, on the advate- 
ing toe Again she was put before the wind, and the stern-gun, 


well plied, did considerable execution Several of the enemy's 





but, theo 1 the daring of | 





vessels were sunk or disa 


} ' 


seamen for awhile kept the whole in check, vet the Danes s 





presse d on, apparently determined to rec apture the prizes OF perish 
‘The momentous stra role arrived; two of the larvest cun-boats 


ranged im among the prizes. Montagu, clapping lis helm a-star- 
board, ran stem on to the tirst t 


and, bv a well-directed shot frou his 





stern wun, sent the other to the bottom The conthet now became 


ternble ; each vessel, as it came up, surrounds d the gun-boat of the 


heutenant; the barge’s crew fought with cool and undaunted bra- 
them severely 


very, but, overpowered by numbers, and many o 





wounded, they were reluctantly compelled to yield 
But the prizes were saved Phe Danes, eager to recover theu 


commodore, | lost too much time to think of tarther pursuit; and 





Montagu, while stretched bleeding on the deck, his head supported 
on the shoulder of the wound d coxswarn, saw the certainty ot they 


escape, cave one feeble cheer, and closed his eves in insensibility 


Montague was speedily conveyed to land, and on receve ring trem 


lt 


a long attack of fever and delirmum, he found himselt im a splendid 


apartment, on a bed of down, surrounded by curtains of rich velvet, 


and din recollections of the past came crowding contusedly upon 





his mind Montagu awoke from his sleep with the objects of hus 


Woe P j 
dream still or ressed upon his u nation; he unelosed his 





on ot tis slumbers appeared to be realized, tor he 


the eves of that lovely female bent full upon tim, 


eves, but the 





actually belel 
while a benign look of compassion gave a peculiar and interesting 
exvpression to ter lace It was, mm tluet, the beautcous etrl herseit; 
ind Mont vu seized her exte ded i! 


the te 





d presse it to bus typos. as 
isure c¢ ! ed ¢ whomerdown er giowing cheeks 


vd to Co- 





tein, an land r at orsoer, jad 
penhagen, and, through the influence of a inend at court, Obtained an 


mterview with rovalty. Si ein fact, been t hearer Of the 


t } j 
sOL, an She © 





il tO extol, In 





account of the caplure of the 


appropriate terms, the devoted vencrosity of the young English off 
A respite, however, was all she could obtain for her father, with a pro 





mise that the erreamstances connected with the alleged ta 








be st tly examined mio With this she hastened back to the pr 
son Where her parent was coutined But. on passing through Nv 
”) sie heard of t yt tla id been fo SuaW wo aed 
und secs lie and tte H terview Will her ta . 
she returne yattend upon pe Mo " 
The crown pr lof these er tances, \ ch the Danes 
naturally a brave people, hod extolled with adouratio Mie 
Was re wvred to tive eo the 1 ce, Who i conversed Ww 
English prisoners tant With their young Officer, and received 
fro moa history of the transaction, and Beanie was perturted to 
und ike the offee of nurse Carefully and vigilantly i sii 











watched and attended him thro gh his per lous Ylness; and latterly 
her whole soul had become exgrossed by the hope of savi g her be- 
nefactor: for it had been ascertamed that the charges agaimst her 
father had ongimated in malevolence, and couseqnently lis lie was 
not only spared, but he was re { trom continement and retained 
in the unmediate suite of the prince 

The winter was at hand, and the large shjps returned to England 
The flag for a court-martial was horsted on board the Raisonnalle. 


in Sheerness harbour: and the gallant Laeutenant Rivers, who lost 





his leg on board Nelson's own ship in the battle of ‘Trafalgar, was 
active in his exertions for the almost despond:ng prisoner 
The court was opened, and the great cabin was mmmediate! 


crowded in every part; while many a brilliant from the heart o 


till sounded in his ears, imploring for a father’s life H sympathy hung on the eyelids of the daring and intrepid tars, who 


| loved a generous deed, and mourned its sad requital 
The charges were read, and the witnesses called. The first was 
the officer to whom Montagu had given the command of the prizes, 
|;and his evidence was heard with pain by every member of the 
court, particularly as its main points were corroborated bv those 
who were subsequently examined. ‘The barge’s crew contirmed 
that part of the testimony relative to their proceeding to Corsoer; 
but neither the respect due to the court, nor the fear of consequen- 
ces, could deter the sturdy but honest coxswain from giving free 
utterance to the fulness of his heart 
'* said he, throwing out his nght arm, 
and advancing close to the table “ould Jack ‘Inller is not to be 
told that the Articles of War must be obeyed, and death 1s de- 
nounced against them as breaks “em. But] pities they as wants 
pity. And oh! if you had but seen her when she grappled the 
heutenant—her beautiful eyes swimming in tears, as the spring- 
tide of sorrow was rushing from her heart—” 
* Witness,’ exclaimed the president, “* youmust confine your- 








** Heaven bless your honours 





self to answer questions, without going into particulars.” 
*T will your honours, indeed [I will!” replied the coxswain ; 
but f vou hed only heard that sweet voice plead for a father’s lite— 
remember, your honours, it was her father. and some of your ho- 
nours, | dare say, has got lovely children, though heaven forbid that 
any ou “em should ever have to work such a traverse as she had ; 
rs, It Was her flather,- and, poor thing, & / 





g, she had 


1} 


) he 
mother—" and here the brave fellow’s voice, which had become 


ves, vour hon 
tremulous, wholly ceased, while a strong feeling of sympathy per- 
vaded every soul present 
‘Witness, have you anvthing more to say 
* Heaven bless your honour again and again, for that kindness 


'* asked the president 


answered the coxswain * 1] knew vou would never throw a poor 
i 
I've sarved my kimg, 


tar slap aback for speaking a bit of his mind 
I ¥ vears ; and some of vour honours knows that 





heaven bless him ! ma 
Jack ‘Tiller never wanted a tow-line when boarding an enemy ! and 
as to Mr. Montagu, may I bx . | beg pardon, your honours ; but 
I was going to say, if ever a seaman fought as a seaman should 
fight, it was Mr. Montagu 
has no compassion for a signal of distress, and would leave a fellow 
nve 





But what's the worth of a heart that 


creature to be wrecked, when a spare anchor would save ‘em 
* Attend, coxswain,” said the “pre sident. “ Do you think the 
prisoner had any other motive in going over to Corsoer, than that 
which you have mentioned '"* 
* Prisoner, your honours 
md then, as if suddenly recollect ¢, he went on,—** Oh, ay, I un- 
As for his motives, I 


replied the coxswain, doubtingly ; 


derstand now—vyou means Mr. Montagu 
can't speak, but | know he had his side-arms and pistols 
* Do vou think that the cause of his quitting the prizes was pure 


generosity 


* asked the preside nt 
* Tf it warn’t, may I be ——, I beg pardon, your honours,” said 
in, * and who can tell, when they see the big round tears 





follown rin each other's wake down the checks of beat tv, who can 
tell what tack they may stand on, or to what po nt of the compass 
they mav lead’ A brave man turns “em mto a sort of language, 
ws a marine turns mto his hammock; there's no twisting 


as qui 


k 
‘em end f 


vr end, or convarting ‘em deliberately into twice lad.” 


* The ly must have been very beautiful, to have produced so 
reat a fas f “ said a young member of the court 
* Prodnced what, vour honour '” asked the coxswain, who imme- 


diately the ht of the purse * Why, ay, she did press it on me, 
to be sure, but T wouldn't tench a stiver: and as for her beauty, 
why vour honour can judge fer vourselt.’ The coxswain turned 


round to some one who stood at a short distance behind him, en- 





cd a boat-cloak, and whom he now handed forward, to the 


rise of the court Having done this, he took his station 
) 


ve 








‘ 
« 


bv the side of the person he had mtrodueced, and in a 
business-hke way removed the cloak— when Emile Zeyflerlem, im 
all her loveliness, stood revealed to their eager gaze 


Expressions of admiration issued from every part of the crowded 





ile whisper The 


catun, but they were uttered only in an audi 
1 , 





president looked round him im a state of perplexed embarrassment, 


the members of the court rose from their seats with marked re- 
spect: and the punier captam, who was the nearest to her, imme- 
| Captain Wilkinson came round to 


her side and offered kind encouragement, while il-repressed 


diately tendered her his chair 


ursis 





of honest approval for several minutes issued from the bold tats 
I must pass over the interview between the distressed Montagu 
ind the fondlw-attached Emile: it was a minghne of del t with 
agonv—a blending of smiles with tears She had come to Eng 
land, accompanied by her father. in a neutral vessel, and furnished 


with letters trom the Regent of Denmark te the ruler on the British 


thre Thev hac ned information at the admiralty ef the eourt- 
martial, and not a moment was lost stening to Sheerness 

On the following day the sitting of the court was resumed. The 
trial proceeded. A verdict of ourlty was returned, and sentence of 


death passed upon the prisoner Montavu heard it with every ont- 


ward semblance of tirmness ;—but oh, the agony of lus heart! He 

















had borne an irreproad © ¢ ete he had bravely tought tor 
s country ‘ ! ed mother, who pr 1 him as her dearest 
nd most che d treas : he loved and was beloved; and to 
by an renominmions execution, with thousands of eves to witness 
his degradation '—Oh, the rush of thought was dreadful! 

But t spirit of the te teous Emilie was surred up, her mind 
was strengthened, her trame was nerved with enerzetick resolve ; and 
“ vet the ¢ 1 ead she ret ec to the metropo 

ad si by every t =W er] r. tomfluence the 
mer of the erow 1 fiver of M letters from Der 
mark were but little noticed bw the recent. and the less of lives 
‘ sf vtihe de? o oll coomed One, Was a ravated bv 
sot Onty ben es i ‘ a in was, 
ti ot the Le t ts es cad TI s owever, was 
t ewed exis © to he 1, te ‘ t ved was yr d 
tas re s e.¥ t? | € ' vu \“ n 
threatened te t \ Rate, t es. was removed 
from her rt et the blow re-en Too seve for the ome 
‘ they “4 r Tlis site th { been pmecautiousiv disclosed te 
t fond mother: the tender fibres which bound her to the world 
were severed, and she sunk with no« ito close her eves in death 
im ee her laid in the receptacle for perishing mortality 
i] was dismissed the service Every tie that had hound 
im to his country was broken. He returned with the devoted 
hr to Covenhagen, chanced his name. married the lovely gurl 


s moment a Danish admural, high im the coniidence of 





tiie nonarcoa 

















om Ge 4h an 


anaes 
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ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


TRAVELLING ENGLISH. 


Nearty two thousand years ago, Horace penned a maxim to the 


effect, that 


“Calum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt , 


and this well-turned saying is repeated to us weekly by our contem- 
porary, the Alnon. It strikes us, however, that, notwithstanding 
the authority of the Epicurean poet, and the endorsement of our 
worthy friend, a transient metamorphosis does take place in the 
temperament, manners and disposition of the English, when they 
quit the shores of the * fast-anchored isle,” and that they play such 


An English- 


man, in his own country, is one of the steadiest, soberest and night 


anticks as to make them the laughing-stock of Europe 


minded of reasoning creatures; but we have noticed, in the course 
of a not inattentive perusal of mankind, that, once out of his own 
country, an Englishman's mind ts like a dier’s hands, which assume 
the hue of every colour with which they come in centact. Inalmost 
every Englishman's composition, there ts a stock of eccentricity, 
more or less developed—this, in their own country, is manifest in a 
rich variety of orginal characters, and shows itself abroad in a 


i bent from surrounding 





thousand strange caprices, which take th 


habits and objects. We fear there is too much truth in the follow- 


ing observations taken from Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer’s new work, 


M 


entitled the * Monarchy of the 1dd sa 


iddle Classes 





“Go to Calais, Boulogne; any of the Brtish-visiting provincial towns, or 





















1 to Paris itself, and s he qucer figures Who are passing themselves 
otf as modeis of Enugushelegance. Just look at their pinches or broadened- 
out brimmed hats, thei ywiescr abiv-cul Coats, their whis s, their mus 
taches, their swag their ignorance, their msolence, and recollect to you 
horrour, thal the costume, and the ton that would hardly be Lolerated 1 

gton Arcade or Covent-e nse i, a ery soberly considered 

French people, who have never passed the cha el, @8 @ lal specimen “ 
tip-top taste and breeding of tt vuitlandish neighbours. Again, pass where 
you Will, on the cor wnt, and be sure, Il any lng Very extraordinary, very 
rei us, very i ertiment be done, be sure it is one of your countrve ' 
} ote NY If any man live in more scandalous in wy 

iot Italy w tilow, be sure it ts a native of that country 

“Its espe il prudery and morality. Hf anvbody be ‘ 

not la at an a More spconschonaole pceontin “y 

¢ but itis a lady of that land which Is se proud of th 


t 
Ils women 








and abroed and England at home, are, in this respect, two countries, 
as different as Karmschatha and Otahette. People of all sexes and all classes 
seem to take a prid nconvinemg the wor that they change their skins 
with their ¢ nate , “ iat. at they mdu t mise es with decency a 
propriety in May Fan Fleet-street, they can be guilty of everv species 
of indecorum, When in sight of the Champs Elysees and the Coliseum.” 


NUPTIAL RECIPROCITY. 











We are not sure. that a great deal of wisdom is not contained in 
the following op nion, a ad whether that honsehold ts not awe 
conducted one, where matters ¢ so settled The contest for 
supremacy necessarily produces ngs, heart-burnings and n 

I 
cessant disputes ; peace a d comfort are an lated, love sl} es 
his p rple prions, and leaves his mistaken vota s to their wedded 
martyrdom All this, however, may be avoided by meting thie 
spirit of the subjo ved sentence as the rule of conjugal duty 

* Certainly i you very s¢ ¥, to one then t tol 

ir ed “ en is i ‘ s t ‘ ‘ ‘ 

s i give way m import es.” 
At all events, the voung lady must have been a denizen of the 
* Roy vw des Femmes,” and, probably, took sor lessons from 
Queen Nellora, who acquaints Rodolphe, the traveller, of sund 
pecullarities that exist im her Gomuinions We will endeavour t 
vive her information, in a metrical version of the French oricinal 
. T 4 = sa ‘ «' 
i i t arts 
La s and 
Fina <' stesmen's parts 
Life's saret sts ) 
To rock n t i 
lhe nt ses 
Ml t 
They t s 
A kK R vs ' 
T - 
A f Oh’ ¢ my mot 
» NEWSPAPER-BOX AT THE OPERA. 
Ther 4 it dil between Do nm Orr ed by 
I | lt 
new § bes su s co iin rance a 
England. In the co st ders lope 
{ ‘ ‘ 0 is us, | ’ \ > 
5] obs mis oO Some ¢ ! ‘ et 
E } ‘ t epo s 
li I B ( < t ( t 
\ » Villevrain, de I \ — = Bi i of 
‘ all «¢ rs ¢ of ‘ s I fu 
tur ves a t i I i 
} } 
’ | ‘ s 
am A ! s i X ‘ 
i s 
! ail 1 r " ‘ 
— ° 
\V vatt t s x 
w ’ 
\ fa : 
f . *s a 
< i t « I ‘ t ’ 
I it vs. : I 
t I n wha ‘ 
sa P 
. rt sa cleve 4 sis his w f< thon — 
ers v takes a x l tk ‘ 
t that better paints the « wt the Fre hore s of Pra . 
rivals al the hea i lis poutica i )---assembicd---in a i 
ut the opera |” 


LA BELLE FRANCE. 

In a couple of dozen lines, the only ones worthy of notice in an 
unreadable book of the younger D'Israeli, entitled the * Revolution- 
ary Epick,” that singular genius has given us a graphick description 
of France. We quote them, not only on account of their beauty, but 
because they are the only beautiful of upward of four thousand 

“Tilastrious Gaul! my tstep prints thy shore, 
Thou hope of craven Europe’ As the flower 
Springs trou. the aloe'’s ancient breast of thor 
Thus, mid the sorrows of a worn-out world, 
Thou risest with thy beauty: fall of hope 
And pride and treshness ' t's harp, 
The fairness of thy 7 vis 


Where maidens dance beneath the trem 








ng shade 


(4 trellis’d vines, have sung im strains as gay 
And joyous as thy grape Nor she the least, 
The crowned victim," e’en for whom | weep, 





Who, as her ark thy sunny shore 
Too swiftly left, within the brinv waves 
Dropp'd tears as salt, and ha 
T ot r ar e' 1 ' thee how, 
Not for the wanton nchness of thy 
Not fort 
Glanecn the tar 
Not for thy sons’ hereditary valour 

And air race igh, since Athe ate 
Wits me 
(Yer an admiring 
That Reason, in thy 


rd bu a gilor 


scudding 


» With se 





The pleasant lan 


w beauly of thy bright-« 


ns, with never« ving 





re refine 





us te 


PUBLICK JOURNALS, 





anonymous character of a ne Wspapel 


great advantages in every discussion ; in fact, lhe is hke a champro 
In ste 1} moply contending vith an unarmed nlagot st; or, like ar 
individual, with a dark lantern, aiming his blows at a person wha 
cannot see at whom to rush, nor from whom to defend himself 
Hence, it is more esper ally requisite, that those who have the con 
trol of a publick | ess should be caretul in the use o we ‘ 
expressions which may myure the character, or wound the feel 

of anv one; as. if t ire not er lv irresponsible, t ‘ m 
stances of their position ¢ ble t nm, imag td mm oO avon 
nostot the conse s Of trnpertinge e, and unjustiiiable assaults 
When M. Armand Carrel, the gallant and unflinching editor of the 
Vational, assumed the management of tha paper, he was aware 
that he would be immediately sin d out by all the adherents of the 
voverninent, as the object against which their most envenomed darts 


would be launched. Neither by character nor inclination was he 
the sort of man to submit to the gross and brutal virulence wl 
he knew he would be exposed to; he, accord lv, mn the verv ft 
number of t National which appeared under his direct i 
serted the follow1 r ’ 
“+ t . entire re Not 
i ' 1 AT i ‘ ‘ ‘a 
‘ x I > 
so far, as tot : he w 
t ‘ 
Some rof this hind is needed here, and would o use 
I lm re ss » tha proneness te ‘ ‘ il vec lor Ww ! 
wortion of press of this country is unfo ely notorious. Da 
0 ks iv discussed w " i eral, personal allussons 1 
e lwnx-eved vigilance, and the prompt appre | of a Cos-A tick 
M. ¢ el wo or we mistake i,t a marvellously speedy 
cure in Unis 1 i tt ‘ il press is porsoned 
THE POETRY OF JAMES NACK. 
1 he readiness w iw fh this d, but ! t t ‘ ‘ 
renius ws off his« sions vy of t r vers 
ind the polish and ¢ _. which the ‘ ‘ ive 
won we wo d rot ailtw re {t i Hi s | , 
far more extolled by British eriticks than by the « rm ers « ft 
and celebrity m sown l j it yi ns 5 ’ ! 
with every lover of tenderness ar ! tv. is notat all 
the only marvel s, that the s ve wee co ‘ 
nile t ‘ ' ao af 4 S| ane The { 
to a | y SIX Vears of ‘ } , 
iff ) ‘ nik ( " ) 1 « ’ ! 
x ali oO st se s hatwre ‘ 
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vt ate ‘ 
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, ‘ \a Ik = 
r ‘ tha rie t, whether new 
rr old, we ot ¢ ermine 
Wie : Re t “97 e 
“ t tod ‘ 
“ i ws 
“ , ‘ “ ’ ' 
° Marv i ct is w ws 1 Ir al is the sec oa 


SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


INFLUENCKHS OF THE ®8PIRIT 


Tur mysterious influence of the Holy Ghost shows itself in many 
ways ht, 


mort 


It whispers to the so lL sometimes m solitude, at madm 


and beckons it away from the world to God and duty Lhe 


ing light, and the return of busimess and pleasure silence it, per 
aps; but then it will return m sickness, in affliction, and sorrow, 
and say to the spirit, still lunge r about the world, ** Come away, 
come away It mav be disregarded sull, but at will hover near, 
and like a deve unwilling to leave tts master, will flutter round an 
tupon him again and again It melts the soul nto penitence 
resins Which have been thought of with cold msensilulity for vears 
it subdues stubbornness and pride tres ves e ved trom betore 
the tomb, and brings God and the a ent and beaven to view 
It gives life and sensilility to t torpid «» Mises Its pPOWwe:s, 
nerves the weak, hum the proud, breaks the chams and tettors 
of sin, and der its magick power, t hardene reobelhous, stupid 
enemy of Crod, rises to Lile and freedom Ihis restless, feverish 
anxiety is gone, amd poy gladdens tus heart, hope beams im his eve 
ind he comes to lis Savio . “ued ered, | head for eve 
Blessed Spurit, thou art indeed the light and lite « my the « y 
real Comlorter, m this vale of s« sand » We will pray for 
thee, and open ¢ I curts to thee al we ‘ e thy lh 
scend, heavenly mtlucnce, descend evervwhere, and bring thie sin 
ning and suflermyg work cK to its duty 








While an observer, with a heart « ible of enpoving the scenes of 
fe, thinks of the Deity os e« wich pootiek 
erest IN: Many aspects es of us own re ons to that Deity 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BELLS. 


“ How many a tale their musick tells.”— Moore. 


Tue distant bells! the distant bells! 
I hear them faint and low, 

And Fancy, with her magick spells, 
Is waken'd by their flow ; 

The billowy sounds, so deeply fraught 
With memories of the past, 

Stir many a sad and pleasing thought, 
As on the breeze they're cast. 


The school-day bell! the school-day bell ! 
It speaks of boyhood's birth, 
And of those sunny days so well, 
Of free and joyous mirth : 
The hours of bright, unfettered glee : 
The heart's fresh spring and bloom 
Thrown by, alas! unheedingly, 
For years of darker gloom. 


The merry bells! the merry bells! 
They're ringing o'er the land, 

As Freedom with her trumpet tells 
Glad news from strand to strand ; 

Of Victory, of triumphs proud, 
That cheer a nation's breast, 

And Peace, that calls the warriour crowd 
Again to quiet rest 


The vesper bell! the vespér bell! 
Of the soft twilight time, 

*Tis mingling with the wave’s light swell 
Its hush’d and gentle chime. 

The curfew of the dying day— 
The herald of the mght— 

Ah' many a soul hath wing’d its way 
With that last fading light 


The sabbath bells! the sabbath bells 
With sweet and solemn sound, 
Through the green fields and quiet dells 
Bring holy thoughts around , 

And thousands breathe the pious prayer 
In answer to their tone, 

Pure incense ! wafted through the air 
To heaven's eternal throne 


The tolling bell! the tolling bell! 
How mournful is the heart 

When strikes that slow and measured knell, 
Earth's strongest ties to part ! 

But yet though sad that requiem note, 
Its melancholy strain 

Is the last link when spirits float 


® To their own homes again aA.sD 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 


RAMBLES ABOUT LONDON, 


In my simplicity, before I came to London, I used to think the 
concourse so great that different sides of the street were apportioned 
to those walking in counter directions 
thoroughfares—Oxford-street, the Strand, ete., the stranger from 


Except ina few of the great 


New-York is not always at first struck with the thickness, but is, | 


very soon, with the extent of the population. Large parts, indeed, 
present a peculiarly deserted aspect, but others have the appearanes 
of New-York on some publick day, when a balloon is to ascend. 
You are only reminded of being in the midst of two milhons, (i 
is said they now nearly reach that number.) by traversing the 
town. You go down Oxford-street, from Hyde Park to the Tower 
a distance of about four miles, and all the way you are in a press of 


people and of business, crowded more continuously than the most 
active parts of our own cities. You think, unconsciously, that you 
must be in the centre of the metropolis, and expect presently to get 
out of the rush. But no. 


plunging yet more deeply in 


e } 
Instead of escaping, you tind yourselt | 
The swarms thicken, the signs of | 


you stay. ‘The parks and squares surpass everything of the kind ! 
ever saw. The artificial elegance of the Tuileries and the Boboli 
gardens is in them more than equalled, by an air of accidental 
beauty. The continental taste in gardening is less pleasing than 
that of England. ‘Trimmed trees, walks laid out with the ex- 
actitude of Euclid, marble fountains, statues, temples and canals, 
though more striking ata first view, are not so agreeable as this 
studied wildness. The French gardens seem to rival nature—the 
| English, to aid and worship her. ‘The former resemble a belle in a 
court dress—the latter, a lovely woman in her boudoir. 
'| Regent's Park is the most remarkably splendid specimen of a city 
|| view, which ever fell under my observation, except St. Mark, or one 


of those grand architectural visions in Mr. Martin's paintings of Ba- 
To be sure, the houses are not built like a 
Roman temple, to outlast the globe, for I suspect they are but ple- 
| beian brick and mortar, under a surface of very unexceptionable 
|} stucco. The Park, two or three miles in circumference, 1s sur- 
rounded and intersected by broad, beautiful sweeps of carriage-road, 
ever watered, and traversed by the handsomest equipages and horses 
in the world. Several stately villas are discovered, half buried in fo- 
liage, within the enclosure, which is yet more charmingly ornamented 


| 
| 
' 
| bylon and Jerusalem 


by a fine sheet of water, beautifully undulated meadows of green, and 
the very prettiest tufts of foliage you ever saw. But the principal 
splendour consists in the row of houses, which extends perhaps half 
round the park in one continued line. ‘They seem interminable ranges 


| 
| 
| 
| of palaces, uniformly of one spotless colour, most richly ornamented 
| 





with balconies, porticoes, columns, arches, verandahs and statues, 
|| surrounded by winding walks, and shrubbery “which Shenstone might 
| have envied,” and producing altogether an effect truly picturesque 
| and gorgeous 


| he cries at first amused, and then annoyed me. I am pestered 


| 
} 
| by aman with a horrid articulation, and an exaggerated lisp, who 
thrust- 


| *” 
| pursues me with * poecket-book sixpence !—on/y sixpence ! 
} ing a handful into my face. Another has taken a fancy that I want 


| ‘ ss 
| ‘‘atine American comb, only two pence, and I am not unfrequently 
| 
} 


Phe sponge-men in Regent-street have not only a resolution to dis- 
pose of their stock, but also to tempt their patrons into an assault 








and battery. A ragamutlin sometimes follows me several hundred 
yards with two pieces of sponge as large as your head, obtruded under 
my nose, and pertinaciously pressing them upon me, with arguments 
alternately directed against my reason and my feelings. A few steps 


farther, a gentleman in green, bows and presents me with a long ad- 


vertisement of the * industrious fleas’’—another slyly slips into my 


hand the prices of boots and shoes in High Holborn ; a third takes 
the opportunity, with a graceful air, to ofler an account of the duke 
|} of Bedford's Mosaic Dog now exhibiting, ete. ‘Then comes the 
“old clothes,” which, with one eternal, monotonous note, pervades 
all London. ‘These, however, are only pedestrians; others adver- 
tise their shops, not in a newspaper, but on a horse and wagon 
Vehicles, each half as large as a house, are drawn slowly round, pre- 


senting four broadsides of moving advertisements, thus promiscu- 


Here are * best beaver hats,” 
as Warren's 


Some tradesmen have each an equipage ol 


ously discharged upon the publick 
* Baillie’s breakfast bacon—requires no cooking,” 
| blacking,”’ and the like 
this kind entirely to themselves 

I remember to have been one day much amused in Tours, by a 





| Frenchman who had a dozen pamphicts to sell, at one sous each 
In New- 


York he might have slipped ina line perpendicularly among his an- 


In London he would have hung out a bill on the wagon. 


nual advertisements. ‘They manage things im France ditlerently 


He got his wife and five children to help him—assembled in the 





grand square before the Flotel de Ville—threw off his hat, coat, and 


vest, rolled up his shirt-sleeves to the shoulders, and began gesticu- 
gan g 


lating, haranguing, shouting himself hoarse, daneing about, and 


Us 
j 


rubbing his har back from his forehead, hike a tragedian in the tiith 


| round as they were called for, by a large and momentarily increasing 


auditory. He sold every one in an hour. 


| ee 


There is this to be said of the English print-shop windows. They 
| are free from the audacious indecency ot those in Paris, where, m 
the most publick promenade, von might deem yourself admitted into 


the private gallery of a rowe. All the passionate allurements of 


classick story, all the voluptuousness of anedern poetry and paint- 


, disgrace the streets of the French metropolis, with an abomi- 








nable encouragement to leentiousness ] have here seen nothur 


business multiply at every step, till the Bank and Exchange announce |! immodest, at least compared with the unblushing exhibitions of the 


that you are, in fact, only just entering upon the great mart. After 
measuring these ancient and worn haunts. losing yourself in the 
endless apartments of the Bank, and conning the roval statues in the 
Exchange—after lingering awhile around the Monument and by the 
walls of the ‘Tower, you go on three or four miles farther—still the 
long perspectives of the streets open before you and around you— 
you return seven or eight miles inanew direction, thinking that you 
have already seen the most important sections of the town, but as 
you advance, new wildernesses break upon you—new squares, new 
palaces, immense and magnificent, terraces, balconies, columns, ar 
cades, Somerset-house, the Clubs, ete., till your mind is oppress¢ d 
with ideas of immensity 
at the top 
London you may be certain that it is put thoroughly to the test 
After a day spent in this way yor find, on returning home, that vou 
have left splendid parts of the town yet unseen. You are not al- 
ways at first struck with the magnificence and wealth of London, 
but they grow upon you gradually (through the smoke) the longer! 


It as like climbing the Alps ; you are never 
I believe I cherish a true love of pedestrianism, and in 


! Palais Roval 


The lower classes of the Londoners present rich materials for ob- 
servation, After a walk through the back streets, you no longer 


wonder at the vulgarity of Hogarth’s scenes. ‘Thev are no inven- 


| tions of his, but lie here every day, ready-made to any artist's hand 
Never before have I seen such forms and faces, such attitudes, and 
ipparel as during some of my late solitary exploring expeditions 
From the vagabond ot Ae pape ndente, half begear, half br gand, to 
1 et 





ie cretin of the Alps, a hideous uncertainty between man and 


beast, | have met nothing so cloquently wretched, so intense! 


abased and vulger as the refuse hordes of London. I went out one 
dav, with the intention of looking about St. Giles’s. This is the Lon- 
| : . 
| don Five Points. While approaching it through a broad thorough- 


, tare, although each step darkened the picture with deeper shades of 
|W retchedness and abandonment, yet | continued without any idea 


of retreat. I was not to be turned back by a mere common disgust, 


land I have a fancy to look on strong contrasts. Besides, there were 


solicited to purchase a * spendid gold watch for only one penny!" | 


vet. “The children held the pamphlets, and the wife handed them | 


| not wanting honest-looking folks enough within hail ; shopmen at 
| their doors, passengers on the pavement, and here and there an of- 

ficer distinguished by his simple blue uniform. At length, thinking 
| [had seen the worst, I came to another turn, not exactly a street, 
| but only a lane for pedestrians. It was mid-day. I never dreamed 
| of danger, and so commenced threading the labyrinth. As I pro- 

ceeded, first astonishment, then horrour, then disgust, and lastly, 
| downright fear, arrested my steps. I found that, lured on by the no- 


velty of a scene so extraordinary, I had penetrated much farther 
There had been no 
particular crowd on my first entrance, but, as I advanced, doubtless 


| than I had any idea, into this abode of infamy. 


| with unconscious but very ill-disguised marks of surprise, numbers 
of haggard, unwashed, half naked, wo-begone wretches, bloated, 
blear-eyed, dishevelled, had imperceptibly appeared from the dens 


|| of filth and darkness on either side, and wow seemed closing around 
;me. They were all, without exception, intoxicated. The women 
| were particularly bruised in the face, and most of them held infants. 
|| [ stopped and looked around. There were evident signs that I was 
} an object of universal curiosity. No officer was in sight, and, in- 
deed, not a single being who did not appear ready for any deed. All 
| that I had read of Alsafia or the ** Cour des Miracles” rushed at once 
to my recollection, and I began already to look upon the * Fam- 
liar letters from abroad,” which have so long trespassed on the read- 
|ers of the New-York Mirror, as abruptly concluded, and their la- 
mented author stuiled somewhere. head-tirst, into a dark barrel, with 
‘his throat cut from ear to ear. You are aware that my taste is, in 
some respects, peculiar. Perhaps you will count a desire to es- 
cape from the present dilemma among my other eccentricities. Be 
that as it may, I threw but a few glances round me before my reso- 
I had entered 
The bar- 
rel that was to have contained me has, peradventure, been satisfied 


lution of retreat was adopted and put in execution. 
from curiosity. I withdrew from a very different motive 


The * familiar letters” are 
being continued, and whatever the publick may feel upon the sub- 
ject, J (vanity apart!) am heartily glad of it 
the mood to write, but I should rather undertake the task than put 


with some less eccentrick individual 
Tam not always in 
you to the trouble of composing an epitaph. They subsequently 
told me I was very imprudent to venture alone into that section of 
merry old England, and among such a set of his mayjesty’s subjects 
As a general principle, my love of travelling 1s yet unextinguished, 
but I am induced to pronounce that I have had enough of my jour- 
ney into St. Gilcs’s!) The reader may smile at my cowardice and 
suspect me of exaggeration, since so dark a description is not backed 
with any particular catastrophe. But I am content, though it spoils 
it, that my letter should want the denouement. Had I been shoul- 
dered into a cellar and dismissed purseless and with broken bones, 
it would have improved the article at the expense of the author 


The days of knight-errantry are gone. From a combat with those 


distinguished mhabitants, I might have derived many consequences, 
but neither profit nor honour. Besides, I am accustomed to nothing 
under pistols, while their fashionable weapons are feet, fists and 
shovels. A poet's eye might have led me yet farther into my examina- 
tion, but what is a poet's eye when black and bine! No. A repu- 
tation for courage is dear to my soul, but there are situations! | 
hereby formally take my leave of the back streets of the metropolis 
Should the reader desire more of my society, he will tind me here- 


after on the thoroughfares 


On reading over the above remarks, written many months ago in 
London, I find that the spirit of jesting in which I have set down my 
story, may convey an erroneous impression. As far as the eve can 
be shocked, no description can exaggerate the most wretched sec- 


tions of London. But I frankly disclaim positive fear as to personal 





safety, anywhere throughout the mammoth metropolis. The casu 


street-passenver, que t 


t 
all his life withont interruption 


ly minding his own business, may traverse it 
During a residence of six months, 
ind lonely rambles at all hours, and in all places, ! must do the un 
ippy hordes of beggars and rascals the justice to say, that I never 
met the slightest insult, or suffered the most trifling loss. On mv 
val in town, with certam bevish ideas of it vet lingering 


lustily to my pocket-handkerchief, kept a 


first arr 





ibout my mind, I held on 
wary guard on my watch, and was somewhat over particular that 
none of those multitudinous sharpers and pickpockets, of whom | 

} } 


had heard so much, should snap off the skirts of my coat, or flit round 


1 corner with my hat or poe ket-book 


in London before this apprehension wore entirely away 


I had been but a few weeks 
I carried 
my hat securely through the various vietssitudes of those immense 


streets, and the identical handkerchief which I remember to have 
Yourished through the maltitudes of a London illumination in honour 


of the king's birth-dav, was the other day feloniously extracted from 


my pocket, by some quiet republican, under the very nose of the City- 


Halland Court of Sessions. I do not mean to intimate that our trans- 


. 


itlantick brethren are unexceptionably honest, but it is certain that 
the numerous, well-organized, and admirably efficient police ef Sir 
Robert Peel, ¢ t 


remarks, that during the administration of the tribune Rienzi, a purse 





7) , 
nerally does its work witha mah al power ( 


of gold might have been safely exposed on the publick roads of Rome 
If so remarkable a state of society does not exist in London, it 1s 
certain, that, considering the eatent of population, and the nature ot 
re portions of it, the security of strangers in the streets, and their 


Even of the disrobed 





general quiet and peace, are truly wonderful 
and drunken tenants of St. Giles’s, I must, in conscience, add, that 
my inages of danger were most probably founded in imagination. 
and that I might have tranquilly proceeded through the undue pro- 
portion of broken noses and blackened eyes, without any particular 
chance of adding my own to the number, or of effecting such an inte- 
resting conclusion to my “letters,” as I find suggested in my first 


vivid impressions ' 
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LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 





DELIZIE FIORENTINE.* 


FLoORENCE—the emotions tt ts calculated to excite—rapid sketch of its history— 
ats antiquities—thetr darable construction—the Palazzo Putti—ats wummense 
stze—royal procession, 

Os arriving at Florence, you find a city contaiming one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, which, after all the storms of the middle ages, 
and a sleep of three centuries in the arms of its grand-dukes, main- 
tains its rank among the capitals of Italy. You cannot pass for the 
first time the walls, which enclose this once-celebrated seat of Italian 
liberty, without experiencing a crowd of emotions, such as no city 
in Europe. Rome only excepted, would be able to excite. As the 
traveller from beyond the Alps, enters the modern capital of Tus 
cany, by the triumphal arch of San Gallo, long before the battle- 
ments of Palazzo Vecchio come mto view, his imagination has trans- 
ported him to the times of the turbulent and warlike republick, when 
the armed citizens mustered in the great square, or sallied from their 
gates to defy the arms of the emperour, or the most formidable of 
the powers of Italy. From the establishmeut of the republick to 
the period of its extinction, the career of this celebrated common- 
wealth, in which aristocracy and democracy were blended in the most 
extraordinary manner, was singularly successful ; and, while the other 
principal cities of Italy were at various times stormed and pillaged, 
and burned, and sometimes sold by one despot to another for a sum 
of gold, it cannot be said that Florence, though repeatedly occupied 
by one party of its own citizens, in opposition to another whom they 
expelled the country, was ever taken possesion of by a foreign hos- 
tile force. Neither the chivalrick valour of Castrueccio Castracani, 
the fury of the Mastiff of Verona, (Martino della Seala,) nor the 
arms and resources of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, the conqueror 
of the north of Italy, were ever able to enter these imviolated pre- 
cincts. Removed from those stormy periods by a repose of three 
centuries, Florence preserves the monuments of the middle ages, of 
which, as one of the guide-book says, * andava superba,” it went 
proud Its*marble cathedral dominates the modern town, as it did 
the stormy republick of the thirteenth century, its campanile is still 
the finest in Italy, and on several publick edifices the lhons and the 
fieurs de lis of the republick, still hold their ground. But the mo- 
numents of Florence, remount to periods long anteriour to the re- 
publick ; before enumerating the principal among them, let us trace. 
in a few words, the outlines of its history. Furst mentioned under 
th 
in 476, followed the revolutions of the rest of Italy, being subjected, 


early emperours, Florence, after the fall of the western ¢ mapire 





first by the Heruli, next by the Visigoths, then restored to the em- 
pire by the arms of Justinian, and finally completely conquered. 
thoronghly denationalized and deromanized, if one may so say, and 
occupied by the Lombards, who established themselves more per- 


manently than the other barbarians, and for about two hundred vears 
held, with the exception of the exarehate of Ravenna, the entire sur 
face of Italy. At length, while preparing to add to their kingdom 
those provinces, whi h still acknowledged the sceptre of Constan 
tinople, the French here, after con juering on all sides those coun 


tries which came in contact with France, as Livy says, “ maki 


all Europe Gaul,” poured his victorious Frances upon Italy, rumed i 


one campaign the kingdom of the Lombards, and subjected all 


Italy, 
empire of which he assumed the crown 


family, Italy was distracted 


ti 


powers of whether Greek or barbarian, to the new western 


On the extinction of his 


by a number of contendmg princes, un- 
til Otho, in 960, reduced all of them te the emperours of Germany 


their authority continued without any serious interruption, until the 


i ' 


leacue of the Lombard cities in the twelith century, and in the mid 


dle of that which followed, that is in 1250, on the death of the emper- 


our, Frederick the second, the Florentines declared themselves an 





independent republick. The commonwealil, which they established 
continued with various moduications of government, to the begin 
ning of the sixteenth century, that is, to the close of the muddle 


ages, and the commencement of modern times, when the emperour, 


Charles the fifth, established in 1531 the dukes of Florence im the 


farmly of Medicis. This whole space of fifteen hundred vears (that is 
from about the commencement ol our era to the vear 1531) vou may 
divide roughly into four periods thus :—first period of the Romans 


second period, from the fall of the empire in 476, to Charlemagne, 


crowned emperour of the west im 800—third period, from Charl 





Thagne to the esta dishment of the re publick in 1250—fourth ye riod, 
the republick ef the first per od, that is, of Roman times, not a ves 
! 


tige remains, excepting some columns employed im subsequent edi 


hices Of the second ye riod 1s the Baptiste rv, a Lombard ediiice of 


the seventh century, and the greatest curiosity in Florence. Of the 
third period is the little church, Degh Apostoh, built by order of 
Charlemagne, and the curious church of San Mmiato, on a hill which 


overlooks the town. But evervthing vast and magnificent at Flo 


rence belongs to the times of the republick Of this per od is the 
cathedral and the other principal chureles, also the campanile of the 
cathedral, which stands almost in contact with the church: meh 

early sculpture, embroidered as it were with coloured marbles, ane 
Tising to a most stately elevation, it forms the finest ornament of the 
etty. Unirke sunilar ediices in transalpme countries, which exhib 


a succession of clevations diminishing as they ascend, and terminate 














ina pyramidal spire, the tower of Giotto carnes its square form witl 
the same dimensions quite to the summit, and leaving at Its base the 
* The words * Delizw FPierentine.” do not admit of being exactly translate 

mto English; the nearest approach to m which I can offer is * Beauties of 
Fiorence.” In French there is the word Delers, with precisely the suruiti 
tion of its Italan onginal, and which they often employ ; while the English, 
in cases sumilar to that im which | employ the word Delizte, make use of the | 
word “ Beauties.” as mn the ttle of the book called “ Beauties of Eng- | 





ad,” and many ott 





r Works of the same description 


eighty feet, and there holds its head in solemn communion with the 
! 


es 
| “ ; 

! town of Florence, with its crowd of palaces and churches, stretches 
|| up at a single reach to the preposterous height of two hundred and 
| 








cupola of the cathedral and the tower of Palazzo Vecclno. ‘The 
|| cathedral itself, an imposing monument of the thirteenth century, is 
an edifice of vast dimensions and corresponding maguiticence, at 


|| least on the outside, which may be said to be pamted im marble 





‘ing merusted with marble slabs of various colours. ‘The windows 
are elaborately ornamented, and the doors present the richest yothick 
|; work I have seen in Italy 
‘| and the ornamental parts in stone, are singularly out of keeping with 


! 


In the intenour, walls of a raw white, 


the marble pavement and the marble extenour. If the whole ediice 
could be turned mside out, you would have a church much more alter 
the Italian fashion, where the entire expense of decoration ts often 
lavished on the interiour. Also of republican tames are several pub- 
lick edifices, as the Palazzo Vecchio, the Loggia de Lanzi, the Bar 
gello, and a great number of palaces, among which the Palazzo Pitti, 
the residence of the grand-duke, holds the most distinguished place 
The facade of this unmense edilice presents the most imposing dis- 
play of masonry, which | have anywhere witnessed ; and hardly any 
nation but the Egyptians have, as far as 1 know. produced any- 
thing comparable. While the architects of the Greek temples aimed 
at an etlect by aggrandizing the members of the architecture, at the 
expense of the mass of the edifice, the architects of Palazzo Pits 
and similar edilices, erected m ‘Tuscany during the fifteenth century, 
considering the walls of a palace to be the essential parts of the 
structure, endeavoured to make them predominate as features im the 
architecture, and to express state, majesty and strength , qualities, 
which the residence of a prince or a nobleman im that day were ex 
pected toexhibit. With these ideas to influence them im employing 
the resources of their art, they studied to give to the walls an air of 
independence of support from columns or arches, which, together 
with other features of Roman architecture, were thrown aside as un 
necessary appendages. ‘Then they employed stones of an enormous 


size. and the doors and windows, which im those days were pol 


glazed, displayed at once the thickness of the walls and the substance 


of the separate blocks. Again they found another source of ex 


pression, im the quality of the material, which must be allowed u 
these edifices to operate prodigiously toward the general efleet. It 


would, indeed, be preposterous to erect a wall, like that which forms 


the facade of Palazzo Pitti, of plaste red brick-work, or even of the 


stone of which the proud colonnades of the Louvre and the Bourse have 


been constructed. The stone, with which the architects of Florence 


piled up the immense masses of the Pitt: and similar editices, is the 
finest material I have seen employed on any building, at least of mo 


dern times, the white marble of the cathedral of Milan not ence ple al 
It looks more like cast-iron than anything else to which | can compare 


it; long after granite has begun to moulder, it continues 


lo crow 
harder and wore flinty, and an expression of incalculable durability 
enters largely into the eflect of those edifices, which are constructed 
of it, particularly when, as in the case of the Palazzo Pitti, Strozzi and 
Rieardi, four hundred years of « xposure have dee pene d its temts 

alwavs endeavour to view a 


One shoul creat and ueportant ed 





fiee, under circumstances calculated to | ing its maueniheence mito 
full ; 1V With regard to the Palazzo Pitt, such an occasion was 
atiorded me by the return of the grand-duke to lus caprtal in June 
last, after his marriage with the sister of the king of Naples, which 


had been celebrated at that court. On entering the Prezza du Put, 


I found it already filled by the crowd, wlule before me the | 





ge ane 
dark palace rose in the most commanding masses, being magnified 
by the multitude at us base bevond its usual dimensions, an etlect 
which I have at other times observed im other sttuations Here and 
there, placed at remote pouits against tus immense facade, were sta 
tioned several groups, supported by the two narrow balconies, whieh 
at different het s stret the whole length of the edifice as ob 
ets, which aflorded additional standards of comparison, they ope- 
rated with astonishing effect to aggrandize the mass of the editice 


It seemed as if the palace made an eflort to look as imposing as 


could, in honour of the prines and the occasion Presently a dis- 








charge of cannon announced the arrival of the royal paur at the Porta 
San Frediano, and others were continued at intervals as the ¢ 
fee passed from the gate of the | lace The unmense masses of 
Puti and Palazzo Vecchio, and the cupola of the cathedral swal 
lowed the sound, and then sent i out det poe ned and solemnized over 
the city and tae surrounding country ] began to think the grand 
duke a more maguificent pers e thon I had hitherto conceived 
iim, but a circumstanee was yet to arrive, which impressed me more 
than any that pree¢ led it, with the vastness of his palace The first 
portion of the royal e CL at jer i neared, consisting of a string 
of traveliu cal wes, SO quarter ¢ r toile lor saat “ ser 
vants and ba ‘ one by « hey entered the central gate ot the 
pa we, and | assed Into the court ‘ d within ita w 's . In the 
name ofall] that is extraor wy tho tl, **how can they find room 
or all these carnages and horses im the court of the palace betore 
I had recovered my surprise, the roval « julpages, consist of twe 
ct ys, drawn each by six es, entered t piazza drum 
der the central archwa tle pane ahialeiy struck t ‘ 
¢ troops, who fo med an avenue across the J za, pore é 
ule the carriages drove rf dlv between them, and entering the 
reat gateway of the palace as the others had done, disappeared in 
the court. After waiting to see the royal couple appear in the bal 
ro of the palace, and answer by bows full of sovereign ¢ ] 
cension, the acclamations and vivas of the people, | went away not 
s little unpressed with the scene I had witnessed, which from time 
j 


to time turns up in my head, notwithstanding the many wor derful 
objects presented to my view and fixed in my memory, in the course 
of a visit which I have since made to the Bella Parthenope and the 


imperial Rome 









ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE RULING PASSION, 


Ir was the puddle of September, and I had just returned from 


the shore, where | had been spending some weeks and more money 


Upon reaching town, | found that some business which | had come 


back to execute, was not vet ready for me, and I determined to oc 


again mto the country, for a short time. I thought, at first, of the 


Virginia Springs, and then of Saratoga ; and, finally, | decided, that 
the Rast Gy 


yp should be my Baw. I thought, however, that [ might 


as well, still, take counsel upon the sulject: and, as most of n y 


inends had come up to town, | determined that, as I went to the 


stage-otlice to be booked, I would ask as many as had been at the 


Gap, what they advised about the matter 

Before | had got far on my passage down the street, | met Mr 
Manvo, one of my oldest acquaintances After the usual giecet 
mys, he told me he had been at the Gap 

* And how did vou find it sand |. For, I have an odd week 





on my hands, and I thik of gomg up there 

* Why.” said Mango, with solemn slowness, as he drew a long, 
deliberative breath, and lis face instantly subsided from gavety to 
soberness, “whi, sir, the place is, on the whole, a pood one 
lhe turkevs were good; the ducks rery good, very pood, inderd. 
sir, ‘The ch, po-ta toes were hem ' the potatoes were tolerable ; 
the peas, however, were crery fresh; and the beef was, decidedly, 
the best Lever ate out of Philacde Iptua. And, sir,” continued Mango, 
growing more anunated, * the things were always served hot. vou 
know—quite hot, indeed, sur Excepting,” said he, speaking very 
ql k. and se ome by the button: * ex eptinigy the welted butter 
amd that, sir, was alwavs cold I can't tell how a hay pened l 
spoke ava md again upon the suiject, but there seemed to 
some fatality about ut would always come up cold | xcepting 
that, sir, | can recommend the Fast G tO vou eonscrentiously 
Yes, s pon the 4 , the hast Gay is & Very respectable 
place 

Homph! thought 1, a vastly satisfactory answer to my qner 
But, here comes Dr. Petal, who is not very hkely to des: anit quite 


so much on potatoes and melted batter Dr Petal was a tall, thin 


than, With a chocolate lace he war prote ssor of botany and miner 
alovy He talked right on, and spoke ih very nasal tone 1 in 
quired fis opmon of the Gap 
“ You will find it,” said he, “a very agreeable place Lhe gar 
ents not—ch, rery large, but tt contains several very cunou plants ; 
particularly | neted the crocus pekatoncaliaicata, the « s prnte 
ammata, the cocus—,” and the fellow went on, croaking out 
ilozen unmiellioble names * Beside, sir.” continued Petal, sea 
ing | looked stunned, and meditated a retreat, “ beside, sir, ina 
small brook, which happens to run betond the house,” (meaning the 











eclebrated chalybeate spring, Wiieh pave the place all its re tation.) 
I dhseovered a new species of quartz, quite unknown te Hauy and 
Berzelius It us quite an agreeable place, sur,’ and Petal brushed 
by, like a tornade 
‘Worse and worse.” ered 1, “as Lord Norbury said. when the 
‘ ' | contessed lis name was S rhnessy OP Shauehnessy 
Does that infamous Petal unagine that I eo to waterm places, only 
to pull to pueces the flowers in the gardens, or dab)le m the sy . 
for stones. DB a! ha! what a rehef' there's old Bayes I shall 
ave neither beet nor botany from hun: for he ia > ignorant to 
snow the meanmg of the one, and hved too long on veal and onmonus 
to have a passion for the other Bages was a cede rant erocer, who 
ad lately retired with a pl m, and bevan to keep a « rere Ilis 
coat was buttoned, vellow beaver-gloves on bis hands, he sto@ped 
me wnd his arms ewong lke pendulunme The parrrna seized 
ovously the fore-tinger which | extended te and bees 
* Verv bad, to be sure, sir, to be w ithe streets, whe t 
so dus but you sec, Mr . that Mrs Baggs and the | uns 
s gone ashomeng mn the carnace. and pa has to walk on foo 
* low did you find the G suid I, when | could edee im a 
word 
“O), sir very bad place oads exceeding re »—hardly drive 
out at all—tried only twice ; bi © carr like to uv broke d ) 
‘ nd to uv been Oversot the ‘ tonne No, sir: on the 
whole, you had better not go to the Gap 
I went o despera Imet Mr. Tigres we sportsn 
Ile was a ta nan, with a face notched lke a i iw Whoeve: 
saw any | 4 man fond of shoo l em cocked | 
ove i t ! put tay ial t oi anal, W ithe d ‘ ot 
a ue sare ona 1 ead, 
( nat! supe dunt usts of reed-birds—t oda i 
dred—thin ’ Tine place vo to (, | 1 uw \ 
ne ie « 4 t 
H next | on | met was Noendit. at ol fash 
rrown-le Owl che He answered me You wall like 
sap, S1 It et ‘ tig place i the state The | 
t ra t vel ana size nea. The bo ' 
“x «YX t { f wel \ i“ 4 plea al w \ 
I (i 
| was in | t ! ' * d could not 
war wow ‘ tt only mor ! ttere of a watery 
the freshness of the the virtue of the springs, and th 
’ ‘ the scenery { deters ‘ t rel juieh mv] post 
and went home to ta Hate upon! is tiature ind read Pope « 
the Ruling Passio 


Lsten to the prawes of particular places, were to 


If those who 


story in ther munds, they would, sametunes, save 


mave this i 


tactase!Ves rot mueh Gisappountivent Wf s 
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(From Dearborn's edition of H Haileck's and Drake's Poems.) 








MAGDALEN. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 





A sworp, whose blade has ne’er been wet 
With blood, except of Freedom's foes ; 
That hope which, though its sun be set, 
Sull with a starlight beauty glows ; 
A heart that worshipp'd, in romance, 
The spirit of the buried time, 
And dreams of knight and steed and lance, 
And ladye-love and minstrel-rhyme ; 
These had been, and | deemed would be 
My joy, whate’er my destiny 


Born in a camp; its wateh-fires bright, 
Alone, illumed my cradle-bed ; 

And I had borne, with wild delight, 
My banner, where Bolivar led, 

Ere manhood's hue was on my cheek, 
Or manhood's pride was on my brow. 

Its folds are furled—the war-bird’s beak 
Is thirsty, on the Andes now ; 

T longed, like her, for other skies 

Clouded by glory’s sacrifice 


In Greece, the brave heart’s Holy Land, 
Its soldier-song the bugle sings ; 
And I had buckled on my brand, 
And waited but the sea-wind’s wings, 
To bear me where, or lost or won 
Her battle, in its frown or smile, 
Men live with those of Marathon, 
Or die with those of Scio’s isle : 
And find, in Valour’s tent, a tomb, 
In life or death, a glorious home 


I could have left, but yesterday, 
The scene of my boy-years behind, 
And floated on my careless way, 
Wherever willed the breathing wind 
I could have bade adieu to aught 
I've sought or met or weleomed here. 
Without an hour of shaded thought, 
A sigh, a murmur, or a tear 
Such was I yesterday ; but, then, 
I had not known thee, Magdalen 


To-day, there is a change within me, 
There is a weight upon my brow, 

And Fame, whose whispers once could win me 
I'rom all [ loved, is powerless now. 


There ever is a form, a face, 
Of maiden beauty, m my dreams, 
Spe eding before me, like the race, 


‘To ocean, of the mountain-streams, 
With dancing hair and laughing eves, 


That seem to mock me as it thes 


My sword—it slumbers in its sheat 
My hopes—their starry light is gone ; 
My heart—the fabled clock of death 
Beats with the same low, 
And this, the land of Magdalen, 
Seems now the only spot on earth, 
Whose skies are blue and 
And here I build my household hearth, 
And breathe my song of joy, and twine 


h: 
ty 


lingering tone ; 


flowers are green; 


A lovely being’s name with mine. 


In vain! in vain! the sail is spread ; 


‘To sea! to sea! my task ts there ; 
But when, among the unmourn’d dead, 
They lay me, and the ocean air 
Brings tidings of my day of doom, 
May'st thou b 
The load star of a happy home ; 
In smile and voice, 
The same as thou hast ever been, 
The loved, the lovely Magdalen 


then, as now thou art, 





m eve and heart, 





ORIGINAL TRIEFLES PROM THE FRENCH, 


A SCRIBBLING LADW'S HUSBAND, 


OR LITERATURE IN PRITICOATS 


Avruoven there are few, if any, characters of the kina desenbed 


in the following portraiture of a “ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue” 


ition at Paris, where 


lady, still the class flourishes in high presery 

females oceupy a much more prominent position in the business ot 
life than here. In France the ladies keep their husband's books ot 
accounts, post the lewer, and perform all the funetions of a eco 
dent clerk, receive t cash and make the nec rv dishursements, 
and have no idea of being kept in the background. In literature 
they fill a consprevous station, and in a country where the appli 
women read novels at their stalls, and the shop-women employ the 


time not called for by the customers im readin r works ol hetion and 
the news of the day, the personage described: in the subyoined 
sketch, is not so extraordinary as tt would be in this meridian Ir 
is, no doubt, a highly coloured pieture, bul, a anew version of les 
pre "NSE wnules, it may excite a smil . that landable view 
we translate it from the French Original EWS, N. ¥. MER 

Every venus has its species, and each species has its mdividnal 
members. There is no species so numerous and diflerent in the 


characters and peculiarities of the persons who compose it as that of 
husbands; of 


and which has not the slightest analogy with anv other: 


these there ts one class which ts particularly curious, 
l all ide to 


who, in a day of 


thut detachment of ‘the noble army of martyrs,” 





| self, and to fit it up according to his taste In the morning, while she 

















| infatuation and blindness, have espoused a personification of litera- 
ture in petticoats. 

When the mistress of a family addicts herself to the pen, the or- 
der of nature is inverted. ‘Then may be witnessed the completest 
illustration of the vulgar proverb, allusive to that household where 
the supremacy of the lady is established—* the wife wears the 
pantaloons.”’ (In order to spare the blushes of those possessed of nice 
and delicate imaginations, we have rhetorically and metaphorically |) 
substituted the word pantaloons.) When a lady has once begun 
to write romances, novels, nursery-tales, dialogues, articles for the 
‘nigmas, stanzas, and other trifles of the current 





Ladies Magazine, « 
literature of the day, her husband should at once make up his mind 
to become an absolute nonentity, and bid adieu to the rights and 
prerogatives of manhood. 

The library is an apartment, the entrance to which is interdicted 
the writing-desk and book-case are articles of furniture with 





to him ; 
which he has nothing to do, and his approach thereto would be a sa- 
crilegious invasion of the sanctuary ; but his wife kindly compensates 
for appropriating these by permitting him to enjoy the uninterrupted 


use of her dressing-room, and allows him to have a boudoir to him- 


is studiously engaged in literary occupations, and profitably seizing 
the fresh and early hours of the day, so favourable for the exercise 


of the mind and the inspirations of genius, when the brain 1s free 
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THE NE 


W-YORK STAG 


PARK THEATRE. 
Reeve has given place to the Woods, who, 
“While western gales unlock the lazy year,” 


return with the balmy air and genial influences of spring to the 
| ground they have consecrated to the lovers of all that 1s requisite in 


| musick and sung, Once more to unlock with their voices the foun- 


trom all clouds and the imagination soars unfettered and unembar- | 
} 


rassed, he sees to the preparation of cotlee for breakfast, supervises 
the broiling of mutton cutlets, and tremblingly approaches the hal- 
lowed precincts consecrated to taste and learning, with the nicely- 
arranged breakfast-tray in his hand, recalling to the vulgar cares | 
of eating and drinking the etherealized appetite of his erudite spouse 


It is lus business to take “sweet counsel” and mterchange ideas 


with the cook on the matters relating to her department, he gives 
orders for dinner, and superintends the marketing; and it ts he, 
moreover, who counts out the linen for the washerwoman. He pos- | 
sesses plenary authority in these matters, and, like the centurion in the 
He kee ps the keys of everything ; 


gospel, has servants under him 
the gl iss and the china are under his ¢ harge ; and when they have a 
dinner-party he dresses the salad, and arranges the dessert 

You will frequently encounter this worthy man walking through 


the street with a basket in his hand ; he ts out shopping, it ts a part 


of lis duty, and he is not ashamed of it; nav, he beasts of it, and 


proudly tells you that his wife will neither eat nor wear anything 
but what he procures for her, and winds up with a panegyrick of 
ind gets twelve franks | 


her value. She is such a talented woman, 


a column for the “ Family Museum.’ He has just come from the 


market where he went expressly to get some fish for her, and has 


bought her such a fine carp, and how nicely he will have it dressed 


Husbands of this deseription have their upper extremities suitable 
io their voeation, beg marvellously puddimg-headed ; and nature, 
like a lady of sense, has prudently matched and assorted the conju 


When she 


with some of the 


has poured a portion of the man’s brain 
lat- 


gal qualities 


into the feminine head, soft substance of the 


ter, she fills up the gap in the masculine scull 
Thro ghout the day it is this kind soul's task to see 


be not disturbed at 


that Madam | 


her learned avocations. Should an unseasona- 


ble visiter make his or her appearance, he shuts the door in her or 


their tace * You cannot see her; she ts just finishing an article for 


the * Children’s Magazine,’ 


ich would be quite spoiled were she 


“and has hit u~oen an admirably childish ul- 


lustration, wh to be interrupt : a 


But should the publisher make his appearance, it is a diflerent 


affair He 


} 


has the countersign, and his name ts the ¢ pen sesame ot 


the Sibyvl's) cavern In the meantime the complaisant husband 


door, that their interview may not be disturbed 


Kee} euard at the 

When the lady is pretty, which is not unfrequently the case, fo 

pretty women have a pene hant for soilu 

ink, 
The lady rings, the 

Take 

yourself, and tell him to 7 


When she ood h 


productions, she condescends to read tl 


their slender fingers with 


the scene within is haghly edifying and piquant 


obedient husband hastens to obey the sum- 
ter, my love; 


prn 


1 we 


mons these proofs to the go with them 


rise theu 
iIsina unour, and is satisfied with her literary 
. and favours hin 


On 


em to him 


with sonnet, eleev, romance, or a chapter of a novel 


sony, 


such oceasions the enraptured husband ts all ear; e listens in e+ 


weeps over the pathetie 


stasy, laughs at each funny passage, 


ones, and, mm the softress of his heart, would clasp her to it, 


presume on such an act of boldness 


m to observation; he ventures to 


satistic 
did to the opinions and yudement of his old | 
Moreover, s iets toware min other matters as 


lates With Une her lor some 


this being the case, what is it to 


} 7) 
rea situations 


the rest of the world that they have cha iv 


But thev are both happy; and 


They are 
still man and wife; the personages of the family drama are com- 


plete, and nature and society are both sauistied \ 


tain of sympathy in our hearts. ‘They commence their new en- 
gagement on Monday evening, with La Somnambula, which inspired 
such furore ito all the amateurs and cognoscenti, when they were 
last with us. Boston and Philadelphia have been in raptures with 
the vocalists, and have showered wreaths, and all sorts of flattering 
compliments upon them. We are no great admirers of the ** wreath” 

system, and were ineflably displeased a short time since to observe 
a great, overgrown booby throw one of those artificial projectiles at 
a popular actress; but, we are free to admit, if the merit of any 
ove upon the stage could sanction the custom, it is Mrs. Wood 
With regard to the male part of the profession, the practice should 
be scouted at once for ever, as the grossest violation of good taste. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


The drama of the Jewess, of which we gave the plot in a late 
number, has been produced at this theatre in a style of more than 
eastern magnificence. Nothing within the compass ot faney could 
be more brilliant and etlective than the closing-scene of each act; 
the pavement, tesselated with blue and gold, with its Golden Lion 
in reliero, and the marclhings and countermarch- 
ings of tive hundred people, not a detected 
by the critical eve. ‘The scenery, costumes and groupings 
were all in admirable character, and the deep attention of the audi- 
throughout—thei thnil of horrour m the mmmelation scene, 
and the long shout which made the roof rng, at the conclusion, bore 
flattering evidence to the fine Mrs. Flynn, who stll was 
best where all was good. We prophecy that the Jewess will achieve 


was periect, 


] 


mistake could be 


most 
ence 
acting of 
as complete and brilliant 


a triumph at this theatre, as it has betore 
done on the London boards 


FRANKLIN THEATRE. 


time Mr. Dinneford i benefit for the 
merchant clerks thrown out of employ by the late conflagration. 
ige from the linerality 
of their patron, though the cause is and just one, and 
should have met the merchants themise who 
should never be so much absorbed in their own se parate interests as 
auxiliaries 


Some since, advertised 


Our young friends derived no important advanti 


Was a penerot 


co-operation of the lves, 


to forget their taithtul subordinate (t the performance 





we must spe ak in highterms. The play was a delightful transcript 
of London life, called * [lustrations trom Hog: * full of wat, 
talent and interest Miss Fisher acquitted herself gracefully and 


and ‘Thaver and Sef- 
excellent At the 
following address was furnished 


Miss Fisher 


well, Mrs. Stickney was lively and agreeable, 


ton were——lor aay theatre- request of a com- 


mittee, the It was charmingly 


re ndered by 
In modern ti when throne 
To view the ch 


mes, 


} our theatrick scene, 


iris « 
Some lofty ac 
(lr the tete st cs, 
Authors and artists, dramatists a “ 
Por these, 


But, ne’er the stage aweke 


tor wakes the loud ay «, 


tn Same 


the lastion orders be 





Tox 
To our wi 
Clothes our 
And gems k 
Bless | . ve tau 
That wake ve'’s tender | es t : < 


Ve statesme biess hin or hues late S Vicid, 


es with he ‘ shies 
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LITERARY NOTICE 











OF THE WEEK. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS vited at Mrs. Wiggins’s party. A ‘atch between 5 son and Miss 


Delia was broken off, and wepon some one's remark Miss Kitty Kaas 


Ss exceedingly une | treatment of a very wv ‘ \ son one day 











mer, i Was salistactoniy explained by the distovery that he was an 


BOOK TABLE. The publication of Mr. Power's book has recalled to several of our subseri ‘ erchant nam feron Tr sa ‘ tsof wealth 





















































. = bers’ recollection the unfinish narr of * Crees mble’s reasdeuce i es ‘ ty have seat us communications t P . on 
A wew and beautiful edition of the * works of Dryden” has just coche mene” eal ie eed ae chia lear Bh men i Y a me | Mat they are not the Mr. A — alluded to ta the ’ ~ nal, an ke 
been published by Dearborn, in the same style as the first volume of inten on ty tty couaheninn ls canner to they tuaivinn, neue | ur boy Peter had t the letters t the pos 1a huge basket 
Byron, whose appearance we noticed in arecent number. * The say that we have not heard from the author on the subject, and wagi M1 ~ a . : i ean a Si end ee 
full resounding verse, the energy divine” of this noble poet, is worth therefore, that he does not intend to resume it. Another correspondent in- | sand more.) we mt st againet sac the | phen gg O 
more than a cartload of the tiresome trash, which of late years has Sorms us, that the sceneof Mr. Power's story is to be sold at publick ven sey te ‘ ’ ' ‘ sult ‘ i hs - e. 
been dignitied by the name of poetry, and we are glad to find that due! * What larms—* the rendezvous of Prince William Henry, - one Gee 4 . ae . wicked Mr 
the immortal productions of * glorious John” form an appropriate (now & ue of E A, Sb range apie y scr, te, sempre Se f : ceed ‘ . ; 
portion of the * Library of Standard Literature.’ There is no style of our Poreoinnre—Ohe goons cananindied hae thane venemeciens of " " 5 . y Whose 5 with MM. or @. 
~ wngton, Hamilton, and other worthies of the revolution—what! e4 “ w 
of poetry which John Dryden has not attempted, and there is none shes fer Gites have. fer o fn See of iets delinen A Yinbe os Mr. A—— does hot merit such t s at ‘ ore 
in which he has pot excelled. His lyrick is the finest in the lan- | frvend querist, and why not We unly wish we had the dirty dollars \ > kaw a enn « ~ Seg een Rompe 
guage ; his translation of Virgil disputes the palm with Pope's ‘exchange for it. The Narrows” should be ours next Tuesday ; but as we) > »' Let look at his ** re y.” Ro that our fais 
Homer; his political poem enutled * Absalom and Achitophel,” is have none, we shall attend out of curiosity to see it g gounz—gon r ! ' ' © acy ues Mr. A.'s 
the most vigorous production in our tongue, and he has ¢ outrived As P pe says to Swift mone of his philosophical epistics : ‘ . ‘ 
to invest the dogmas of controversial divinity with the sweetest at- * What's sate leis ii ae a i 
tribates of verse in the * Hind and the Panther,” while his prologues Prom you to me. f me to Poser Walter.” New of tol s ‘ n 
and epdogues are a rich mine, which has formed the staple of : A ean \\ wy doen, « 
which succeeding writers of occasional addresses have availed them- —Beauteous Woman 1s not so good a production as the s requcres ; : 
selves unsparingly. On glancing through this book, we perceive materiam superat Opus cannot be asse pe Celeste’s” J r.— I. ‘ R 
' one on the Vempie of Jupiter at aina, are filed for ins ‘ We Anow \ 
that sundry translations trom Theoeritus and Lucretrius have been lets hn aadine j AR : 
omitted. Now in certain respects tus is all verv well, and the pep ealdivcae hee ox hima to Me. BS ( i , : 
straight-lace ad moralists of Use Gay may ay piaud the Olission tut ledged ; we read the lines with m 1 ti \ 
when we have so elegant an ediuion of the works ol one of tit A Picture, but altho wnea t tt doen » 
mighty masters of the English lyre, we should lke to have it en- contain substance or 4 ste t t f . ie 
tire Ihe Holy Bible and Shakspeare have been mutilated to surt f here . ut } ’ ever, that the . “ ° ! 
the fastidious delicacy and retinement of the age Dryden is wow ; = obs % sae: a were Zs od a Vine V's . ’ , , 
sacrificed on the same altar of spurious delicacy, and we suppose Son” pate nas ciactlt onal heal area Ta - ‘ 
Pope will be the next victun to the expurgatorial knife Out upon , ys sian 3 : . j " ! ‘ 
such egregious absurdity! In point of execution, paper and typo gracef rury—flower rs, statues, of emes : : 
graphy, tts ¢ lition Is unexce plionabie, and loriis a Valuable and or- ail that can de { the eye, Gad g es B , 
namental addition to a well-ordered library af the far m fe be dust on I tt 
Mr. Goderich, of Boston, has been long favourably known to the 8 : rs, @ ‘ ow ’ ° 
publick is the conductor of several periodicals of repute, and Nas - ata 2 Ps - F ey 7 " Cat St = . rons n 
contributed ma ! easing oduclionus lor the grauhceauon of tin iN af Saye AAS | ; \s 
lovers of eleva literature His poetic il preces he has coudectes Vv j * , j . ry 
into a handsome volume, beautilully ilustrated with engravings on ¥ for fashios . —— | Ro | j : 
steel and wood, trom pamtings by Wer, and other artists of emi the French, and the « . ft (uy Ir 
nence, and a pretiicr book we have not often seen Several of ets , 
contents appear here tor tue lirst time, the others have aiready om » = _ ‘ , ¢ se 
sven the hat in various periodicals. Simplicity and purity are the THe NEW-YORK MIRROR 
characteristicas ol M Goder s port v. his style o vs anal ts 
subordinate to the thought, mstead ef the mage bemg distorted 7" _ 
and rendered subservient to the ltormer His imag cin not SATURDAY, MARCH l , 
overcharged by a gorgeous dispia’ ol sounding and meaning epil- ' 
tuet, nor oppressed by a reduudaney of words, but is clotued in teat Mr. ‘ A . . 
a id elegant language, sullavie lo Un ideas ot which is the chan- Dae A . j 
nel We had 1p 1 to have found room tor sey oXxtracts, 
have been compelled to teurego our mntention by the crowded stat : 
of our columns Thus is due not only to tue merit of the work, but : es : i 
asa tribute of respect to the autour of the &’+/ | i y bovks : s he 
The Harp rs hay given a new edition of thal last aud ‘ ‘ \ 
delightful of Simolletts pueces, wluch he seems to have we 7 : . 
ten con amore; and winecu, ine t ‘ ro sit ‘ t hui \ s ' t t 
swan, which chants its sweetest requiem as the , death 
proaches, as it was the authors tual work, so ts 1 s best ve al- ; " 
lude to * Hut vy ( cer.’ Although w ve repeatedly di, i 
over the works of this class, we alwavs recur to Uiem with undi \ ' 
minmished pleasure —and Winitred Jenkins, Matthew Bramble, : ' 
Lisimahage, and Tabitha, and the other personages of thus pieture- — , > ’ ‘ : eg 1 ' 
gal ay) ar new creations on each new per sal, so vivid ts the A) ect him mem » i ts t ' “ 
impress ol the reality of the scenes and personages Don Q xote, . M “thog mi . 
‘Tom Jones, Gil Bias, and the other chefs-d wus of comick litera srirdi: - snd raisé . M Tt 
ture Will appear in succession, as part of this humorous galery, a id 
we entertain bo apprehension Of its great success, as ailho 1 cos 
tumes and external mauners may alter, human nat is ever the 2" orf gg da ye we ‘ ' ' 
saine, and these its painters were plilosoplers as as nov > ‘ r New-\ iW > 
and drew man in those aspects in which he is unchangeable, ! . ‘ ne . 3 














those situatious which are the imevita ne result of the passions : Mr. A i : ‘ : 
wich are as immortal as the race thev mniinenc Phis edition ts ' al. ed univ al 3 1 \ \ \ ‘ 

beautifully printed, and is rch i Cruikshank’s laughable and gro vret i ! 4 I ' 

tesque illustrations . Jigs , ' . oat 

’ +} f Mr. Bul . : ‘ ‘ ' \ ira i ' 

They have also issued another work of Mr. Bulwer’s, in the y \ : an heid to 02 r : 
uniform and complete series of his productions, how in the course Tr Ro I © not t / \ ' 
of publication by them. Paul Clifford” is, we believe, the fourth of A ad fallen i With a Tes . 

t t t ‘ \ ‘ » oem al 
the noveis of the new edition We cannot sav that we admire the | ’ . ’ wane MroA } " 
plates prefixed to this volume; itis not of their execution that we i . 1 
disapprove , as they are as good as can possiviv be expected tor the ' . . 7 : ' ' ‘ \ t r 
‘ ‘ 
price, but we find fault with the costume oft characters, whichis, A rere cand . ‘ ; ! 
° ‘ ' are ‘ ‘ 
that worn about one hundred and fifty years previous to the epoch -M t i 1 Mr. A Aw 
of Messrs. Cliford and ‘Vomlinson’s exploits t a? ‘ by \ A ; ; 

* The Passions,” is the ttle of a poem pronounced at the Ode« wee = ar 4 MI i ; . can 
Boston. on the anniversary of the rin of Dr Spurzheiun, by Gren “Oh, . . laws ‘ Ju , ole 
ville Mellen Pius periormance is a psychological and metaphys Mel A ‘ cut ; 
cal analysis Of tie springs of act by which the i | irl aie Ka . 

‘ it “ ‘ ta ' 
man are tutiuenced, diversified Dy itha > ul their ciicel ond re Me oO W . 
temperaments and idivsyncrasi¢s, s evidence throughout ot “oO ' t ‘ ‘ o \ 
a plilosoplick and rethecting mind, endowed w lomcal subtlety * Mr. Atw : i “ 
} i “oy 4 ” j T 
id great ta vy and pow ot des plion It tV consi os 
' 
as an apology tort al i or | enaiozy in a pocti t ct I Icant I ¥ “AL Alis Boer 
one o s first apos s {is well w iv otf eExa ’ aah “ ‘ ‘ 
4 Aliw 
t ith ite 1< i the lovers of so { compo . 
s ’ d ima ¢ t U 4 Fa 4 
Phe tirs i ot the N Vavarzine, edited by t Rev. ¢ \ i ! 
Na A ‘ , 
Stew niorned w iv er ‘ ¢ sotA . 
' ¥ 
rica Ww iher eat cs on ancher, and oOread mt 4 t nl t ‘ aie “ i 
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BUY MY FLOWERS. 
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SONG OF THE BLIND GIRL IN THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI—THE POETRY BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER—MUSICK COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 


SLOWLY AND WITH GREAT FEELING. 
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Ifthe earth be as fair as they say; 
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| 
| Do they her beauty keep, 
} They are fresh from her lap I know, 
For I caught them, fast aslecp, 
In her arms an hour ago. 
| 0 buy my flowers, buy, 
\ O buy my flowers, buy. 
| If the earth be as fair, as they say, 
}} These flowers her children are. 





ORIGINAL CONVERSATIONS. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ STUDIO. 

Mayor —I have read, through the kindness of our talented country- 
man, Howard Payne, a manuseript poem by the ill-fated writer, (Keats,) 
intended for the pages of Mr. Payne's new magazine, and dazzlingly- 
brilliant beyond all my preconceived ideas of the author's power It 
deseribes the imtancy of the first poet in the wilds of America. You 
will see it one day. [I think [ never knew more of the unquestionable 
sacred fire in the same number of lines from any pen. [ trembled, as I 
read, to think of him. 


Syure.—Irving was also attacked by some unseen hand, and in a 


| come so without pains and practice 


distrust himself, Inadditionto all the difficulties within, it raises up new 


| difficulties, gloomer and mightier, without, for lis infant strength to 
| contend against. Noman ever wrote well without often doubting bis own 


ability. It is this doubt which conjures up all his soul's secret strength 
for the trial. And ah, what atrial! The youthful and yet unchernshed 
student has to compare his own crude efforts with the laboured and 
confident models of perfection, the matured judgment and long-tried ge- | 
nius of others. He feels that he 1s not yet a writer, that he cannot be- | 

In his midnight hour of study, | 
the war-whoop of a savage critick comes over his shrinking umagina- | 


tion, and puts all its timid and air-woven visions to flight. Those 


|) Writers who, to render themselves notorious—to acquire a name tor 


|| independence and courage, and to enlarge the pecuniary resources of 


way that formed a melancholy comment on human nature. There was |} their journals, make a habit of msulting and derding the early efforts 


no cause Whatever for it; nothing, at least, more than for the banish- 
ment of Aristides. A furious, acrimonious, bitter, blind flow of abuse 
burst out against his productions. Some devil seemed to impel the | 
writer 

Major.—I supose it was the common devil that guides many a silent | 
arrow 

Student.— What is that’ 

Nquire.-- Envy 

Student.— Do you imagine that aYacks of this nature really igure an 
author’ 

Squire.—Yes, 1 do. And particularly if he be really a man of ge- 
nius. A blockhead cares nothing for them. He is wrapped up in 
ideas of his own excellence. He knows himself to be capital. You 
cannot make him doubt that he is the equal of Scott, or Irving, or Bul- 
wer. If you do him not justice, posterity will. His books will sur- 
vive him; and when the voice of envy and personal hostility (for your || 
dunce thinks all disapprobation of himself the result of envy and hos- 
tility) dies away, he will have a fairer verdict. Stupidity is effectu- 
ally shielded against the eritick 

Student. —What' the blockhead not affected by abuse ? 
then, does its thunders lieht’ 

Squire. —Exactly on him who least deserves them. On him who 
feels fully, perhaps fatally, his own imperfections, and who requires 
the fostering hand of praise and indulgence to sustain him in the labo- 
rious toil of strengthening his mind for his allotted task. The youthful, 
the ingenuous, to whom the attainment of excellence, even under all the 








soothing artifices of hope and encouragment, appears impossible—to || 
such a one, the brute force of an unfeeling, merciless abuser, is not un- |! 





frequently an injury. Ridicule deadens his early thoughts—his open- 
ing aspirations. That which is within him, ts yet in its incipiency. It 
is phant and feeble, and far from its maturity. Study, thought, care, 
time are wanting to aid its development and to give it strength to bear 
even the accidentally, wandering breezes of heaven. A fierce publick 


On whom, 
| 


weapons are ever turned against itself. 


} is like the queen-bee, which is queen only while she carries her littl 


| 
| 
of literary tyroes, are barefaced, dishonest enemies of literature and | 
of literary men. Every profession has its quacks | 
Ntudent.— And every road its ruffians 
Major. —Yet, after all, this may be said of brutal eriticism. An an- 
ther, young or old, 1s worth but little if he cannot stand up against it 
If he possess merit, abuse does but advertise him, and eventually | 
turns into a benefit. You remember the aneedote of the revengeful 
enemy who, on hearing that his foe was dying, swore that he should 
pass from the world only by a blow from his hand, and striking him in 
the breast with a dagger, the loss of blood instead of killing, relieved 
the disease and produced complete recovery. It is often thus with 
the malignant eritick who, while he proclaims himself in the face of 
the world an assassin and a scoundrel, does but speed his enemy more 
rapidly on his way. It is the penalty of fraud and wickedness that its 
A eritick, too, is a much less powerful creature than 
He has no strength but what he holds from truth. He 


Nrudent 
he imagines 
sceptre. The moment she leaves it, her subjects abandon her 

Nquire.—Yet, notwithstanding, a straightforward stvle of dissecting 
books 1s of use, in compelling amthors to more painful labour before 





presenting their productions at the feet of the publick 
Studen’. 
agree with you 


| 
| 





| 





é | 
Unjust enticism on the contrary not only in the end || 


falls harmless from the object of its virulence, but it implicates the |] 


character of just criticism and impairs its credit. 

Nqure.—The greatest enemy to effective criticism, at the present | 
day, is the increase of presses, and the facilities offered to every one 
to print at a moment's warning just what he pleases. It is a fine re- 
mark, that “no writer is so good as not to have an abuser, and none | 
so bad as to be without an admirer!” 

Mayor —Excellent and true. For my part, 1 do not in the least 
doubt that the time is near at hand when every gentleman will sport | 


denunciation startles him; makes him distrust the world, makes him || a printing-press as he docs now a horse or an umbrella. It will be 


| 
| 


| ’ ! all ! ' ! 
Straightforward! if you mean by that unjust, I do not || 8° will equally please the palate of whig or tory. 


one of the necessary appendages of wealth and fashion. Fair Jadies 
will have them in their boudorrs, for the rapid distribution of their light 
thoughts, their fond wishes, their notes of invitation and accept- 
ance. Some improvement in the application of steam will enable each 
tender hand to set up a short lullet-doux, and strike off a few rejections 
without soiling her snowy fingers or staring the spotless purity of her 
slove. Lawyers and merchants will derive immense advantage from 
this refinement of the ave, and even the feeble hands of schoolbove 
wield the thunders of those engines which have already transformed 
the world. 

Student —Capital ! 
There is no one who cannot be puffed. 


Indeed alre ady we have signs of this mighty 
consummation There is no 
one who may not be abused. ‘The reports ot the press are but the con- 
tradictions of individual opinion. 

Nquire.— And each press too often but a weak and capricious ind:- 
vidual, sending abroad its piques and jealousies, whispering its per- 
sonal and interested wishes, resenting, across the globe, a cold nod ora 
careless € xpression, flattering some favourite, sneering at some foe, 
eireulating a slander, as one would across a card-table, and pandenng 
to all the petty feelings and plans which were once deemed the pecu- 
liar provinee of elderly ladies over their tea-cups 

Major.—You have no profound opinion, then, of the dignity of the 
press 

Ntndent 
its dignity and publick character, as an impartial arbiter of events, in 
Men must therefore read everything 


I think as it becomes more extended it has lost a portion of 


the anxieties of private interest 
with an allowance and become the dupes of no single journal, but en 
deavour to extract (ruth from the united voice of the whole 

Major. —Well, gentlemen, it is late, and | beg to postpone all farthes 
literary discussions, at least for the present 

Square.—Ah, now for a club like the London Athenzum or the Tra 
veller’s 

Ntudent.—Time enough hereafter fer these elegant but dangerous 
haunts. Remember, you are in a land of plain republieanism, and af 
without the delights of aristocracy, also without its evils 

Major.—Come, then, an honest bottle of Madeira, no matter when 
We will leave 
politicks and literature alike to take care of themselves. Neither one 
nor the other will ever flow smoothly or be any less embroiled in their 


warfares for our sage comments. Wicked criticks are little thunder- 


storms, miniature volcanoes, tempests in tea-cups!! They were cre- 


ated for a wise purpose, and we should no more hate them for their base- 


ness, than a rattlesnake for its sting or a shark for its voracity. ( Excunt 
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